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Act on School Aid 


A House 
has approved President 
1957 school aid _ bill, 
$1,500,000,000 in construction 
over a three-year period. The measure 
goes to the full Education Com 
mittee. 

The move by the 
group puts the Administration on the 
spot. President Eisenhower did not of- 
fer the school aid bill this year—it was 
Democrat. But with 
progress, the 


Subcommittee 
Eisenhower's 
caliing for 
grants 


Education 


now 


surprise House 


introduced by a 
the current slump in 
school bill could create many thousands 
# new jobs—not to mention a lot of 
new classrooms. 

The Eisenhower bill calls for 
m a matching basis—with poorer states 


matching funds in smaller ratios than 


grants 


the richer ones. 

There will still be the usual 
Powell amendment hurdle. If an anti- 
segregation amendment is tacked on to 
the bill, it’s as good as dead 


Summer Conventions 


“Our Future Goes To School Today” 
will be the convention theme when the 
101-year-old National Education Asso- 
ciation meets in Cleveland June 29 to 
July 4. More than 10,000 teachers and 
administrators from all parts of the 
United States are expected to attend 
the sessions. 

Among scheduled speakers: Cleve- 
land Supt. Mark Schinnerer; U.S. Edu- 
cation Commissioner Lawrence G. 
Derthick; newspaper columnist Max 
Lerner; Chancellor C.C. Furnas of the 
Univ. of Buffalo; American Legion com- 
mander John Gleason Jr.; and Harvard 
president emeritus James B. Conant. 

Following the NEA convention will 
come another important national meet- 
ing—the 77th annual conference of the 
American Library Association. This will 
be held July 13-19 in San Francisco and 
is expected to attract more than 3,500 
librarians and library trustees. Its 
theme: “International Responsibilities of 
the American Library Association.” 

The American Federation of Teach- 
ers (AFL-CIO) will meet Aug. 25-29 
in Milwaukee. National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers meets in Omaha, 
Neb., May 18. 
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NEA’s Committee on Tax Education and School Finance compares education costs 
with those of other commodities in new 16-page illustrated leaflet Compare the Costs. 


Leaflets are 10 for $1.00 from NEA, 1201 


ETV Flunks in L.A. 


Educational television has flunked a 
two-year test at Los Angeles City Col- 
lege. According to a faculty committee: 
“It’s a costly ($70,000 a year) failure.” 

In a report to the city school board, 
which operates the junior college, the 
committee that TV “de- 
vitalized” teaching and did not over- 
come the teacher shortage. 

The report, adopted by a 22 to 4 
vote of the faculty assembly, said that 
the technique was no more effective 
than the old-fashioned and cheaper 
method of herding hundreds of stu- 
dents into a larger auditorium and 
lecturing to them simultaneously. 

What makes the faculty finding so 
surprising is that the appraisal made 
last spring, after the first year of trial, 
held that students educated by TV had 
“probably received better instruction” 
than those in regular classes. 


Gloomy Job Outlook 


Jobs are going to be tougher to get 
for next month’s high school graduates. 

The current business recession has 
sharply reduced the number of open- 
ings for unskilled and_ semi-skilled 
workers. Factory openings are just 
about non-existent this spring. 

Even college graduates are going to 
have it tough. Companies that once 
scoured campuses hoping to find pros- 
pective employes—at salaries ranging up 
to $150 a week—are slowing the pace. 
Said one college guidance counselor: 

“Last year and the year before, jobs 


charged 


16th St., NW, Washington 6, D. C. 


went looking for people Now it’s the 
other way around.” 

According to school 
placement officials, top students will en- 
counter the least difficulty. 

For the first-time job-seeker, the ex 
perts offe: this advice: “Take a long 
range Get into the career field 
you want even if you have to take 
relatively low-paying job to start.” 


Art Exhibit in N.Y. 


Scholastic Magazines will honor the 
nation’s creative youth at a dinner in 
New York City June 5. The event is 
timed with the opening of the 31st an- 
nual National High School Art Exhibi- 
tion, conducted nationally by Scholastic 

Dr. James E. Allen, Jr., commissioner 
of education for the State of New York 
will be guest speaker. 

For 30 the National High 
School Art Exhibition had been staged 
at Carnegie Institute’s Fine Arts Gallery, 
Pittsburgh. This year, for the first time, 
the event will be held in New York 
City at Riverside Museum, Donnell Li- 
brary Center, and‘ the East River Sav- 
ings Bank’s Rockefeller Plaza Branch. 
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A team of 10 top U.S. educators } 

—led by Education Commissioner 

Lawrence Derthick—will make a 

month-long on-the-spot survey of 
Russian schools. They were sched- } 
uled to leave for Russia as this issue { 
went to press, to return June 10. 
2 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is published in six 
editions weekly as the Teacher Edition of 
Senior Scholastic, World Week, Practical 
English, Junior Scholastic, NewsTime, and 


Explorer. fe 


May Becker Dies 


May Lamberton Becker, 84, friend of 
young readers, and famed for 40 years 
as conductor of “The Reader's Guide” 
column in the New 
York Evening Post, 
Saturday Review 
of Literature, and 
New York Herald 
Tribune, died last 
month in Epsom, 
England. 

Mrs. Becker be- 
gan her variegated 
career as a girl re- 
porter on the Jer- 
sey City News, and 
soon branched out as drama, music, and 
book critic. In 1915 she was invited by 
the Post to edit a question-and-answer 
column on books, which in its various 
incarnations became a national institu- 
tion. She was the author or editor of 
many books, including the Golden 
Tales series. 

Mrs. Becker was a long-time and val- 
ued friend of Scholastic Magazines. She 
served as book editor of Senior Scholas- 
tic from 1930 to 1941. For two years 
(1930-32) she was literary editor of 
St. Nicholas, then owned by Scholastic. 
A collection of her Scholastic chats with 
teen-agers was published in 1935 as 
Reading Menus. 
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International Camps 


“If four little boys named Eden, 
Nasser, Khrushchev and Dulles had 
bellyflopped in the same pool, eaten 
the same food and sung the same songs 
when they were 11,...the history of 
the world might have been different.” 

This is the philosophy behind an un- 
usual project designed to break down 
geographic and language barriers and 
build world friendship through under- 
standing. Called Children’s Interna- 
tional Summer Villages, the project was 
founded by Dr. Doris T. Allen, Univ. 
of Cincinnati psychology professor. 

Since 1950, 17 CISV camps have 
been held in seven countries, for 11- 
year-old boys and girls. The camps are 
junior versions of the United Nations— 
but without vetoes or international 
wrangling. Youngsters eat, sleep, play, 
and work together, and learn to gov- 
ern themselves. 

This summer, CISV camps will be set 
up in Norway, Austria, and the United 
States. The American camp will be sit- 
uated on the outskirts of Cincinnati and 
will operate Aug. 10 to Sept. 6. 


Gifted Education 


Where does a “gifted” program end 
and an “elite” program begin? In the 
April 18 Scholastic Teacher, Columbia’s 


A. Harry Passow was quoted as calling 
“elite” schools a “perversion of democ- 
racy.” But, he pointed out, he strongly 
favors education for the gifted. 

Says Passow: “Since 1953, I have 
directed Columbia Teachers College’s 
Talented Youth Project. This project, 
national in scope, is helping schools 
across the country improve their pro- 
grams for gifted students... . 

“The crux of the difference between 
the proposals for educating the gifted 
I support and those of Admiral Rickover 
is in the question of whether our 
schools can develop high-level talent 
and democratic values at the same time. 

“Extension and improvement of pro- 
visions for the academically talented 
can and must be done within the frame- 
work of universal education . . . Ameri- 
can schools must not and need not 
become selective institutions which ex- 
tend the education of some students at 
the expense of others.” 


Don’‘t Miss... 


High School to College: Time to Re- 
pair the Bridge, by Yale president A. 
Whitney Griswold in the May “Ladies’ 
Home Journal.” American education 
needs a lot more than just money and 
a revamping of curriculum. Parents 
must change their attitudes regarding 
the schools’ role as a disciplinarian and 
the role of homework. 


In Brief 


PRetired Missouri teacher Calla E. 
Varner was one of the seven “great liv- 
ing Americans” honored by the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce last month. Miss 
Varner is principal emeritus of Central 


H.S., St. Joseph, Mo. 


New York State’s Appellate Division 
of the State Supreme Court has upheld 
Education Commissioner James E. Allen, 
Jr. and ruled against the New York 
City Board of Education in a case in- 
volving academic freedom and “secu- 
rity.” Allen has held that teachers should 
not be required to inform on colleagues 
they once knew to be Communists. 


PWilliam Jansen, retiring superintend- 
ent of New York City public schools, 
will be honored 
at a_ testimonial 
dinner at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Mon- 
day, June 2. The 
dinner is being 
given by dozens 
of organizations of 
teachers, adminis- 
trators, and princi- 
pals. Jansen rounds 
out 48 years of 
service in the New 
York City public 


N. Y. Board of Education 
William Jansen 


school _ system. 





At Our 
Corner 


33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N.Y. 








\t its annual meeting last week, the 
American Textbook Publishers Institute 
ATPI) received formal notice of the 
retirement of Lloyd W. King, for 16 
years its executive secretary. Mr. King 
is succeeded by Dr. Austin J]. McCaf- 
frey, former State Commissioner of 
Education in New Hampshire. 


“A crazy idea that'll never work,” 
vas the verdict in some circles 16 years 
igo when a group of 12 publishing 

ympanies proposed formation of a 
textbook publishers’ association. The 
small, individualistic, highly competi- 
tive industry stood only to suffer, critics 
irgued, under the restraints of coopera- 
tive effort. 

Supporters, however, saw real bene- 
fits to education in the idea. They 
sought higher editorial and manufac- 
turing standards throughout the indus- 


try; broader cooperation with profes- 


sional educators and lay groups; better | 


understanding among schcol people, | 


Lloyd W. King 


publishers, and the public 


the purposes and best uses of textbooks | 


and other materials of instruction. In a 
real sense pioneers (although today they 
would likely smile at the word), the 
founding group went ahead. June, 1942, 
marked the official beginning of the 
ATPI. 

Chosen as its first executive secre- 
tary, and charged with transforming its 
ideals into reality, Lloyd W. King came 
to the Institute from Missouri, where he 
had previously served for eight years 
as State Superintendent of Schools. He 

(Continued on page 10-T) 





SAFE WAY 
TQ CARRY MONEY 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 
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YOUR SIGNATURE IS YOUR SAFEGUARD 
BUY THEM AT YOUR BANK 
GOOD AS CASH ANYWHERE. ANYTIME 


BACKED BY THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK « MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








THE BIG PROBLEMS 


Communism— 
Our Economy— 


War— 


are discussed in authentic terms and in a vivid and 


readable style in THREE HANDY POCKETBOOKS 


THE ISMS AND YOU 

CAPITALISM—Way of Freedom 

WHAT ABOUT WAR? 

For High School History and Problems courses 
You may order 


THE BIG PROBLEMS PACKAGE 


from 


The Civic Education Center 
Tufts University, Medford 55, Massachusetts 
or from 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL for the SOCIAL STUDIES 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


All Three, $1.00 Single copies, 45¢ each 
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More to Do 
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| More Fun to Be | 
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AMERICA'S FAVORITE RESORT 


With its fascinating Boardwalk, shops, 
shows, piers and amusements . . . bril- 
liant beach and sea . . . fishing at its 
finest . . . every sport and recreation 

. and accommodations to fit every 
budget in hundreds of fine hotels and 
motels. 


For New Color Brochure and Complete 
Information, Write Dept. S-5 
Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N.J. 


FINEST WAY TO SEE ALL OF FLORIDA 
Visiting scores of fascinating sites and 
cities, only these extensive, complete tours 
offer you nine FULL days in Florida on 
independent tour or ten FULL days escor- 
ted. See it all— Jacksonville, Silver Springs, 
Orlando, Cypress Gardens, St. Petersburg, 
Naples, Miami Beach, Marineland, Daytona 
Beach, St. Augustine...and much, much 
more. includes first class hotels, most 
meals, sightseeing, and travel by luxurious, 
air-conditioned motor coach. Stop overs 
and optional extensions as you wish. 
From $114.50 

WEST INDIES, HAVANA, NASSAU by air or 
ship. Complete tours from Miami—$51.50 
up. More fun with on-the-spot service. 

See your local travel agent 


orwite: UNITED TOURS 


331 E. Flagler Street, Miami, Florida 





Schools Need and Want 
“Mark-Time” Teacher’s Timers 


Versatile “Mark-Time” Teacher's Timing 
Devices are destined to serve in a greater 
variety of duties as modern teaching prac- 
tices call for more extended use of cycle 
timing. For full free information write 


M. H. RHODES, INC. 
Hartford 6. Conn. 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dep 5 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 
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EUROPE: Stopover Cities at No Extra Cost 


By WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL 


HE AMERICAN in Europe discov- 

ers to his delight that almost any 
capital he may wish to visit will seldom 
be more than a morning or afternoon 
away from where he is—by air. 

Suppose you're tired of Paris (just 
suppose). With a flick of an express 
check you can be in these places this 
fast: London, 1 hour; Amsterdam, 1 
hour; Copenhagen, 2% hours; Madrid, 
3 hours; Rome, 3 hours. 

If you explore these opportunities 
before you leave you can fly to widely 
assorted tourist goals at no extra cost. 
I know, because my wife and I flew 
from Europe’s top to bottom on a 
round-trip ticket to Rome. It’s the 
greatest stopover bargain ever! 

Each major transatlantic airline of- 
fers extra cities with slight variations: 
“If you are heading for Rome, you can 
enjoy visits in as many as 16 cities,” 
says Pan American World Airways. 
KLM offers “11 stopovers on a Rome 
round-trip”; 16, says Scandinavian Air- 
lines. 

Perhaps the way we did it may put 
dreams in your head. With one month 
of vacation in sight, I bought two 
round-trip tickets to Rome—$656 each. 
Tickets included requested stopovers at 
Shannon, London, Copenhagen, Zurich, 
Rome, Milan, Paris, return to London 
and New York. Reads like a tourist 


steeplechase, doesn’t it? Actually each 
leg proved pleasanter than a train trip 
from New York to Washington, D. C. 

When Copenhagen friends invited us 
for the weekend we boarded a BEA in 
London at 11 a.m. Fine lunch en route. 
Gathered up at 1:30 p.m. by friends. 
Shopped that afternoon in Copenhagen, 

Flight to Zurich took two hours. Beef 
bourgogne best ever. Airport a palace. 
Bus delivers us two blocks from our 
hotel in mid-Zurich. Wonderful cheese 
fondue in Zurich. 

The flight south reminds us of the 
balloon scene in Around the World in 
Eighty Days. If the pretty hostess would 
open the door one could scoop a snow- 
ball from an Alp. Lunch and tea. 

There’s one hazard to flitting about 
Europe—eating too much on _ planes. 
What chefs! 

At Rome the airport bus brings us 
down the ancient Appian Way now 
crowded with new Roman legions of 
Fiats and Vespas. 

On return to London ten days later 
I made these notes: Flew 1,500 miles 
more than direct route to Rome. Air- 
lines dined us well six times. We had 
28 full days of sight-seeing, visiting, 
loafing. Saved heavens knows how 
much on porter tips. 

“It used to be seven countries in 
seven weeks,” growled a tour agent. 
“Now it’s seven countries in seven 
days.” 





GE Highlights Clicks with Teachers 


EADERS of Scholastic Teacher and 
Scholastic Magazines are aware of 
the role which advertising plays in pub- 
lishing an interesting and successful 
magazine. Not all of them, however, 
may realize that much of the advertis- 
ing carried in our magazines is pro- 
duced specifically for our teacher and 
pupil audience, with educational values 
kept primarily in mind. 

Teachers are quick to respond to 
such high-level advertising. For exam- 
ple, a survey of Scholastic Teacher 
readers has revealed that many have 
been using the “General Electric High- 
lights” not only in English and social 
studies courses, but in science, history, 
current events, and guidance classes as 
well. 

“General Electric Highlights” was a 
16-page pictorial review of the com- 
pany’s progress during 1957, especially 
addressed to teen-agers. (See edition 
of Feb. 14, 1958.) 

A Beaumont, Calif., teacher tied 
“Highlights” in with a unit on careers, 
as did a high school English teacher in 
Amenia, N. D. 


> In Austin, Minn., a sixth grade teach- 
er used the insert in a unit on space 
travel. The opaque projector was used 
in discussing such developments as the 
atomic plane, atomic jet engine, peri- 
scope, and the Thor. 
>» In Bristol, Tenn., a seventh grade 
instructor had pupils bring in news- 
paper clippings that tied in with sub- 
jects mentioned in “Highlights.” These 
were put on the bulletin board. 
p» A Charleston, S. C., seventh-eighth 
grade teacher led discussions on how 
the new inventions would change the 
lives of the youngsters in years to come. 
In Gothenburg, Neb., a junior high 
instructor did the same, and then had 
students paste the entire “Highlights” 
booklet into their science notebooks. 
>» Many teachers reported panel dis- 
cussions by students. Pupils became so 
enthusiastic that they took “Highlights” 
home for their parents to read, 
Though teachers differed in ways 
they used “Highlights,” there was one 
point there was virtual unanimity on: 
“Keep up the good work. Let’s have 
more!” 
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Math and Science in 
Indiana Schools 


By WILBUR YOUNG 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


A TINY beeping object thrust out 
of this world by the Russians has 
sparked a great educational debate in 
this country. This debate has centered 
on the adequacy of our science and 
mathematics education, 

The Indiana Department of Public 
Instruction decided that it was neces- 
sary to find out what was being done 
on a state-wide basis. Consequently, 
I appointed a 14-member committee 
under Clarence Manion, former Dean 
of the Notre Dame Law School] and a 
member of the Indiana Commission on 
General Education, to investigate and 
appraise science and math in Indiana 
schools. 

This 
amined five aspects pertinent to high 
school math and science. They are as 
follows: 1. Teacher qualifications. 2. 
High school offerings. 3. Student en- 
rollment. 4. Student achievement. 5. 
Need for scholarships. 

[The results of the first four studies 
have been completed. An examination 
of the records of the Teacher Training 
and Licensing Division shows that all 
Indiana math teachers have at least 24 
semester hours of college math credit. 

In the field of science, the facts in 
Indiana indicate that approximately 80 
per cent of the biology, chemistry, and 
physics teachers have a teaching cer- 
tificate in their specific areas. 

During the 1957-1958 school year, 
85 per high 
offering physics; 83 per cent are offer- 


committee has studiously ex- 


cent of ow schools are 
ing chemistry; 88 per cent are offering 
second year algebra; 72 per cent are 
offering trigonometry, and 62 per cent 
are offering solid geometry. The schools 
that are not offering these subjects are 
small schools, and some of these offer 
the courses in alternate years. 

The criticism that 
today’s pupils take the soft and easy 
courses such as physical education and 
driver training. The facts are that of 
this year’s graduates, 100 per cent will 
have one year of mathematics; 34 per 
éent will have two years; 15 per cent 
will have three years; and 11 per cent 
will have four years. Of this year’s 
graduates, 100 per cent will have one 


has been made 
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year of science, 26 per cent will have 
two years; 15 per cent three years; and 
2 per cent four years. 

The California Test Bureau of Los 
Angeles was selected to provide science 
and math tests, and all schools were 
invited to participate on a 
Results indicate that 
cent of our ninth graders were above 
the national norms in mathematical 
reasoning and mathematical fundamen- 
tals and 50.7 per cent were above the 
national norms in physical and _ bio 
logical sciences. 

Dr. William M. Shanner, Director of 
Professional Services of the California 
Testing Bureau, stated: “With the su- 
perior mathematics foundation and the 
adequate start in science, Indiana 
school children should experience no 
handicap in maintaining their superior 
performance through future instruction 
in specialized subject matter fields such 
as physics, chemistry, biology, algebra, 
the like. 


scholar- 


voluntary 
61.6 pei 


basis. 


geometry, trigonometry, and 

Project five—dealing 
ships—has not yet been completed. In- 
diana high school principals have esti- 
mated that there were approximately 
2,000 high 


school special 


with 


pupils graduating from 
this spring who had 
math and science ability, but did not 
have necessary funds to attend college. 
High school principals were informed 
that pupils might apply to take a com 
petitive four-and-one-half-hour exami- 
nation at the twelfth grade 
math, science, English, and social 
studies. Stated Dean Manion, “The com- 


mittee has pledged to assist any needy 


level in 


student who scores well on the test and 
who is unable to secure other financial 
aid.” 

We went into this story to find out 
what the facts actually were so that 
if we 


were found deficient, we could 


correct our own shortcomings 


in education. Our 
the 


best 
that education of 
tion of a slave nation. We in the In- 
diana Department of Public Instruction, 
are dedicated to the accomplishment of 
this task.e 


The 
American people can afford only the 
task is to see 
a free people 
such as ours is better than the educa- 


MUSIC MUddlLe... 
‘i See 


JOHNNY IMPROVES 
IMMEDIATELY 


when you use the 


VU-LYTE I 


OPAQUE PROJECTOR TO 
COMMUNICATE YOUR IDEAS! 


Newspapers, charts, music. The VU- 
LYTE II projects these quickly, sim- 
ply, forcefully ... bigger than life, ona 
screen or wall, in black and white or 
color. The VU-LYTE II fits every- 
thing. And everything fits the VU- 
LYTEII. Write now for a Free Demon- 
stration, and ask for the new brochure: 
“Turn Teaching Into Learning’’. 


CHARLES CBeacler COMPANY 


EAST QRANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


Issues at the Summit (p. 22) 


American History, World History 


Digest of the Article 

Plans for a summit conference have 
bogged down over differences between 
Russia and the Western powers 
the procedure for making such a con- 
ference worth-while and over the issues 
to be discussed at a conference of heads 
of state of the U. S., Russia, Great 
Britain, and France. Russia has ad- 
vanced the idea that the heads of state 
meet to discuss basic issues and the 
technical spade-work can follow the 
meeting. The U.S. has insisted on care- 
ful preparation at levels” in 
advance of a summit meeting. Recently, 
Russian foreign minister Gromyko has 
been meeting with individual Western 
ambassadors in preparation for a top- 
level conference. 

Major problems which would face a 
summit conference include reunification 
of Germany, the status of the East 
European satellites, and disarmament. 
Each of these problems has furnished 
fuel for the Cold War which has divid- 
ed Russia and the West since the end 
of World War Il. Differences in ap- 
proach to each of these problems have 
been aired at the U.N. and in the world 
press. 


over 


“lower 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand why 
agreement on a summit meeting has 
been delayed and to consider basic 
problems which divide Russia and the 
free West. 


Assignment 

1. Which powers would be repre- 
sented at a summit meeting? Why? 

2. What is your understanding of the 
expression “Cold War”? 

8. Discuss briefly differences  ex- 
pressed by Russia and the West on each 
of the following problems: (a) reunifi- 
cation of Germany; (b) the status of 
the East European satellites; (c) dis- 
armament. 

4. A summit conference may end up 
as a Soviet “propaganda circus.” Do you 
agree? Discuss. 


Motivation 

Recently a cartoonist pictured a sum- 
mit meeting at which Western leaders 
looked unhappy while the Russian dic- 
tator, Khrushchev, was singing “In the 
good, old summit time. .” Do you 
share the cartoonist’s view of the pro- 
posed-summit meeting? Why? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. Some people have grown impa- 
tient with all the discussion about prep- 
aration for a summit meeting and have 
said: “A meeting is a meeting. What's 
all the fuss about? We can’t lose any- 
thing by talking to the Russians.” How 
do you feel about such a viewpoint? 

2. Why does reunification of Ger- 
many continue to present a problem to 
Russia and the West? Should the prob- 
lem of reunification of Germany be dis- 
cussed at a summit conference? Why? 

3. Let’s look at our wall map of 
Europe (or see “U.S. and World Affairs 
Annual,” p. 31, in Senior Scholastic, 
Sept. 27, 57). Which countries in Eu- 
rope are regarded generally as Soviet 
satellites? Why? If you were to advise 
the President on how to handle the 
Soviet domination of such countries as 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, what would 
you suggest? What do you think the 
Russian viewpoint will be on free elec- 
tions or independence for satellite 
countries? 

4. A major obstacle to any agree- 
ment on disarmament has been the 
problem of inspection. What is it that 
is to be inspected? What do we mean 
by conventional] disarmament? Nuclear 
disarmament? Why have Russia and 
the U.S. disagreed on proposals for dis- 
armament? 

Summary 

Since the issues which divide Russia 
and the West are deep, can anything be 
gained by a summit meeting? Explain. 


Things to Do 

Historians in the class can dig back 
to the first summit conference at Ge- 
neva (1955). The Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature (see “Council of 
Foreign Ministers, Geneva”) will pro- 
vide numerous leads. Pupils can report 
on major issues at the Geneva (summit) 
Conference and evaluate the outcomes. 


What’s Ahead This Summer 

(pp. 17-19) 

American History, World History, Problems of 

Democracy 

“Understanding the News,” in this 
final issue of the school year, is given 
to a look ahead. Few historians would 
argue that the study of history enables 
you to predict the future; but most of 
them would accept the idea that even 
a cautious look into the future must be 
based on a study of the past and pres- 
ent. 

Students can be encouraged to antic- 
ipate developments in the next few 
months by reviewing some of our na- 
tional and international articles of re- 
cent months. See, for example: Italy 
(May 9, p. 10), Indonesia (May 2, 
p. 8), Soviet Union (April 18, p. 8), 
Cuba (April 11, p. 8), Business Fore- 
cast: U. S. A. (April 4, p. 12), U. S. 
Tariffs (March 21, p. 12). 


Things to Do 

1. Encourage pupils to follow the 
news developments through radio, TV, 
newspapers. Compile a list of worth- 
while radio-TV news broadcasts. 





vacation.—H. L. H. 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 

May we take a backward and a forward look? We have visited you every 
week during the 1957-58 school year, and we have brought both good and 
bad news. Almost always, we have looked behind the current affair in an 
effort to clarify it for your students. We confess that as we worked on each 
issue, it became clearer to us. We know from having talked to some of you 
that you enjoyed a similar experience. 

As Social Studies teachers we have a responsibility for being well in- 
formed. It was our intention to make that responsibility more pleasant by 
highlighting the significant news developments in our teaching guide. We 
have digested the major articles to help you decide whether you wanted 
to take up a particular article in class. We have suggested lesson plans, 
discussion questions, objective tests, things to do, and supplied references. 
We never for a moment expected you to use all our suggestions. We hope 
that some of them have helped you to plan stimulating lessons. 

This is the final issue of Senior Scholastic for the current school year. We 
hope you'll again be a member of the Senior Scholastic family next term. 
Our first issue, to be dated September 12, 1958, will reach you soon after 
Labor Day. Until then, we wish you a pleasant and rewarding summer 











2. Students can browse in the school 
or local library for books that develop 
a current problem. Part or all of one 
such book should be included in a sum- 
mer reading program. 

3. Summer travel by students should, 
if possible, include visits to places of 
historic interest. Perhaps a visit to the 
nation’s capital or the state capital is 
feasible 


John R. Dunning: Atom Smasher 
(p. 25) 


American History, World History 

Our Creative American this week is 
the Columbia University physicist who 
was the first American to split a uranium 
atom. 


Things to Do 

1. A science-minded pupil can illus- 
trate from his experience the idea that 
“science can be fun.” 

2. A physics student can explain the 
many uses of an oscilloscope. 

3. The class can speculate on what 
the world would be like today if Hitler 
had the atom bomb before it was put 
together by American scientists aided 
by scientists of friendly nations: 


Happy Vacation! 


This is the final issue of Senior Schol- 
astic for the current school year. We 
wish you, one and all, a pleasant and 
rewarding summer vacation. 

Our sincere thanks to you for your 
many letters of approval and of con- 
structive criticism. We hope you'll be 
with us again next term as a member 
of the Senior Scholastic family. 








The Family—Foundation for 

Freedom (p. 13) 
American History 

In this prize-winning formal essay, 
Frances Fullerton 
from women who have contributed to 
the American fight for freedom. She 
recalls Molly Pitcher’s role by her hus 
band’s side during a grim battle of 
the American Revolution; Barbara 
Fritchie’s faith in survival of the Union; 
Lucretia Mott’s campaigns against in- 
justice; Mrs. Zenger’s publication of a 
journal after her husband’s imprison- 
ment for printing the truth about the 
tyranny of their Governor; Nancy 


derives inspiration 


Hanks Lincoln’s encouragement of het 
children’s education under frontier con- 
ditions; etc. Frances Fullerton hopes to 





Senior Scholastic is a most wel- 
come visitor in our classroom. It is 
sometimes a race to see whether the 
students or I will get to the issues 
first. Either way it is a weekly red- 
letter day when the magazines ar- 
rive. 

The main articles spark discussion 
and the pictures are cut out for 
further use. The articles that deal 
with American history are read and 
some are challenged by the doubter. 
Believe it or not, some of these 
articles are still being read and used 
four or five years after they appeared 
in Senior Scholastic. They are read 
and re-read with interest. 

Boys and girls like the ads and the 
contests suggested there. One of my 
former students took a prize in one 
of these events. 

Could I offer a better proof of the 
appeal of Senior Scholastic than to 
tell you that students hide them be- 
hind their texts or keep them un- 
der their seats to read during a 
“breather”? Old copies found in 
bookcases produce a spark that few 
other magazines do. 

Now, I think I should confess my 
share in this too. I clip the cartoons 
for the bulletin board. I watch for 
your contests. I send for the free 
materials about which you tell us, 
and I check myself against your 
“Tips for Teachers.” From cover to 





HOW | USE SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Excerpts from Prize-Winning Letters 


cover, inside and out, for long years 
the Senior Scholastic is used. In my 
opinion it is the best reading ma- 
terial I know for boys and girls in 
the age group for which it is in- 
tended. 

Edgar W. Hebert 

Woodrow Wilson Jr. H. S. 

San Diego, Calif. 


The class is divided into five buzz 
sections, each with its chairman and 
recorder. The group discusses sev- 
eral debatable questions based on 
their reading in Senior Scholasic and 
other current magazines. Sometimes 
several types of solutions to a prob- 
lem will be written on the black- 
board so the students have some- 
thing more definite to discuss and 
make judgments about. The recorder 
writes down the best arguments 
used, solutions proposed, and votes 
taken. During the last part of the 
period the five chairmen come to the 
front of the room to summarize for 
the class what was decided or dis- 
cussed in their groups. This is also 
a time for a general discussion with 
the teacher or a student as chairman. 

I find that almost all students par- 
ticipate when Senior Scholastic is 
used in this way. 

Ivan E. Williams 
Neenah Public Schools 
Neenah, Wisconsin 
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give to her own children the faith in 
freedom which she has gained from a 
study of these great lives. 


Things to Do 

1. Students can make the acquain 
tance of the Dictionary of American 
Biography by consulting this essential 
reference work for brief lives of the 
figures included in the 
the DAB, they can go on to more de 
tailed biographies of women who have 
made contributions to American life. 

2. Class poets can attempt to cap 
ture in verse some of the highlights in 
the lives of Molly Pitcher, Barbara 
Fritchie, Mrs. Peter Zenger, etc. 

3. Women as a Force in History, by 
Mary Beard (Macmillan, '47), 
to be stimulating reading for 
above-average boys and girls. 

4. Discuss: that you 
writing a comparable essay and wanted 


essay. From 


should 
prove 
Assume were 
to select men who contributed to Amer 
ican Whem «veuld you in 
clude in your essay? Why? 


freedom. 


Sheep, Elephant, or Mouse 
(p. 12) 


American History, Problems of Democracy, 
Sociology 
In this prize-winning informal essay 
Ellen McInnes inveighs con 
formity. She decries the tendency of 
youth to dress and speak in monotonous 
patterns. She notes that most American 


against 


college students are “gloriously content 
ed with things as they are.” She cites 
with satisfaction the non-conformity of 
impressionist painters of the 1870's who 
eventually humbled their carping crit 
ics. She feels that most of us are “sheep, 
elephants, mice, fighting desperately to 
be accepted by the ‘group.’” 


Aim 
To discuss with the class the extent 
to which Americans are conformists. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Traditionally, Americans have 
taken pride in their individual rights. 
What are these rights? 

2. Do you agree with Ellen McInnes 
that we tend to dress alike in the Unit- 
ed States? Why? 

3. What other 
formity does the essay writer cite? 

4. Why does she praise the impres- 
sionist school of French painters? 

5. Do you feel that parents 
tend to imitate your neighbors? 

6. To what extent do you imitate 
people your own age? Do you know 
anyone who might be described as a 
non-conformist? Describe him (her). 

7. Would you say that conformity is 
characteristic of people in our commu- 
nity? Explain. 

8. To what extent does a study of 
the American past suggest that we have 
not been a nation of conformists? 


evidences of con- 


your 





BREAKTHROUGHS 
IN SCIENCE 


Galileo . . . Kepler . .. Newton — giants like these ushered in the age of modern 
experimental science. For the four centuries since the invention of Galileo's 
crude telescope, man has been witnessing similar “breakthroughs” in science. 


What these revolutionary inventions are, and what they mean, will form 
a vital new feature in Senior Scuoxastic during the coming school year. 


The real significance of all scientific breakthroughs — from the 

discovery of fire by primitive man, to the harnessing of the hydrogen nucleus 
by tomorrow’s physicist — lies in the 
profound effect they have had on history. 
That is why every issue of SENIOR 
Scuoxastic, beginning in September, will 
bring you, and your students, 
“Breakthroughs in Science”! 


ia In a regular series of dramatic episodes 
uF ' this timely new feature will tell the 
fascinating story. of scientific breakthroughs 


, : bs ‘ 
, S m | ry £. + and how they have shaped the social, 
Se ' political, and cultural history of man. 
Typical “Breakthroughs”— 


® the microscope: a world of new matter opened up... 

@ the steam and internal combustion engines: the Industrial Revolution .. . 

@ the vacuum tube: instantaneous worldwide communication . . . 

® atomic energy: isotopes for medicine . .. boundless sources of electricity... 


To receive “Breakthroughs in Science,” as well as SzNtorn SCHOLASTIC’s 
regular broad coverage of science news, take 30 seconds to fill out the 
renewal card opposite, and drop it in the mail today! Remember, you may 
revise your tentative order in the fall, after receipt of first copies. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y 
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**COKE’’ 18 A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. COPYRIGHT © 1958 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 
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HAVE A PICNIC-ON-A-STICK. It’s a beach barbecue . . . and everything’s on 
a stick except the Coke and that’s on ice! Make shish kebab by alternating quar- 
tered franks, little tomatoes, canned onions. Grill with spicy barbecue sauce . . . then 
serve ‘em up with delicious ice-cold Coca-Cola. Its good taste goes great with any 
food . . . and the cheerful lift of Coke puts the whole gang at their sparkling best. 
Whether you're eating on the beach, or just loafing in the sun . . . everyone’s for Coke! 


SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 


So good in taste, in such good taste 


Git 


GOOD NEWS! Coke in big King Size, 
as well as Regular, now available in 
most parts of the U.S.A. 
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THE SCIENCE OF CARS 


What Makes “Safety Glass”? 


Like many ingenious ideas, the idea of ‘‘safety glass” is really Se 
very simple. A thin layer of plastic material is laminated 
between two sheets of glass. Then if the glass breaks, the 
broken pieces tend to adhere to the plastic center. 

The idea, you see, is simple. But how do you laminate 
plastic to glass? Ford Motor Company was the first to solve 
the problem by using a high-pressure, high-temperature oil ernthaneletiaee 5 og one 
bath to pressure-cook the “‘safety sandwich.” The resulting 
safety glass was introduced in the 1927 Ford. It paved the 
way for Ford Motor Company to use more glass for better 
vision and modern styling. Other car manufacturers followed 
suit. But to this day Ford Motor Company is the only car 
manufacturer that makes its own safety glass—flat as well as 
“wrap-around.” It’s the way we make sure our customers 
get safer safety glass. 


MORE NEW IDEAS—MoRE Y@)U IDEAS 
IN THE FORD FAMILY OF FINE CARS 


FORD @ THUNDERBIRD @ EDSEL @ MERCURY @ LINCOLN @ CONTINENTAL MARK III 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, THE AMERICAN ROAD, DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 





Even when it rains...you’ll shine with 


ermanent Weatherproof Curls 


Easy as setting your hair. No rods 
to wind, no resetting, no hours of 
drying! Yet curls last months with 
fast new PIN-QUICK. 


Now! Springy, clingy, sunny-day curls, even when 
it rains! Just one easy, breezy setting with new Pin-Quick 
does it— gives you the soft, casual hairstyle you love. And 


makes it weatherproof —free from rainy-day droop! 


No need for drying hair sprays, no nightly pin-ups! 
No resetting even through day after day of damp weather. 
Pin-Quick weatherproof curls last for months—stay soft, shiny, 
full of life! For the one pincurl permanent that takes only 
minutes, yet gives you months of shining weatherproof curls, 


get new Pin-Quick by Richard Hudnut. 


© 1958 Lambert-Hudnut Division, Warner-Lambert Pharmace 


Get Weatherproof Curls 1-2 fast! 


~~. 


FAST-1! Curl in minutes! 
No rods! Just set pincurls, 
apply Pin-Quick lotion. Then 
lock curls in to last with easy 
Magic Curl-Control! 


FAST-2! Dry in minutes! 


So easy under a dryer. Won- 
derful Pin-Quick is five times 
faster than any other pincurl 
wave! And no resetting! 


New 


PIN-Quirk 


by 
RICHARD HUDNUT 


sGuaranteed faster and longer-lasting 
than any other pincurl permanent, 
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On Our Cover—Nancy DiMauro, 16, winner of 
the Senior Scholastic Cover Award ($25), is a 
junior at the High School of Commerce, Worcester, 
Mass. Nancy likes skating and dancing, and is 
an active member of several clubs and her church 
organizations. Mr. Lincoln Levinson, Nancy's 
teacher, tells us that she wishes to wait until her 
senior year before deciding on art as her career. 





~) — Play better ball 
Jon have more tun with... 
RAWLINGS 


BASEBALL GLOVES 


If you want to put real class in your 

ball playing this season, pick yourself a 
Rawlings glove just like used by the biggest 
stars in the game. Any one you choose 

will give you practically all the top 

features in the Major Leaguers’ personal 
models. Best of all, you can have your 
favorite without straining your budget 

all out of shape. Get yours while there’s 
time—at any Rawlings Dealer. 


- agg Hs 
PML Glove gift packaged at $5.95 


Stin {iusiad! 


PMM Playmaker Glove gift boxed at $10.95 








ip To June Graduates! Let it be known you'd like to 
ave a gift you can have some fun with this summer— 
a Rawlings Glove, for instance. Ask for FREE GIFT 
FOLDER on a postcard addressed to Rawlings, Dept. S, 


2301 Delmar, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


These Stars ore Members of Rawlings Advisory Staff 
RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO. ST. LOUIS *« NEW YORK «+ LOS ANGELES «+ DALLAS + CHICAGO 





TRAINING — Advanced education . . 
the development of special skills . . . 


they're yours in Air Force. 


FOR YOUR FUTURE 
IN 


RECREATION — Air Force men have fun 
keeping fit. Pursue your favorite sport 
or recreation. 


THE AGE 
OF SPACE eee 


. . . now is the time to be sure you get the 
right schooling to qualify you for a respon- 
sible place in the Air Force. Mathematics, 
science, technical studies of all kinds, supply 
the vital knowledge you will need to make 
your service most rewarding when you enlist 
in the Air Force. 

You will find that the Air Force offers a 
world of opportunity to young men with the 
right educational background. Consider for 
a moment: 

Where else will you find worldwide travel 
. .. advanced education in the field of your 
interest . . . wonderful group recreation... 
personal opportunity . . . all in one job? In 
what other field will you make so many life- 
long friendships, with the finest young men 
in the nation? In what other position will you 
gain the respect of your superiors, your 
friends and relatives, and all Americans so 
quickly and surely . . . and earn and have 
their confidence so wholeheartedly, as in the 
Air Force—the career all America looks up 
to? And where else will you have such a 
splendid opportunity for personal financial 
success as in this “all expense paid” career? 

You owe it to yourself to be ready for this 
Age of Space career by taking the mathe- 
matics and science courses now that will 
qualify you for your brightest future . . . this 
outstanding opportunity to serve the best in- 
terests of your country and yourself. 


For full information, see your nearest 


U.S. AIR FORCE 


recruiting office 
f 
FRIENDSHIP — The Air Force builds life- 


long friendships. You'll like the spirit 
and teamwork. 


This advertisement presented in the national interest by CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 


WOOD-RIDGE, N. J. 





Vote on Short Stories 
Dear Editor: 

Yesterday I was looking through 
some back issues of Senior Scholastic 
that I had not looked at before. I read 
them through from cover to cover, and 
enjoyed them no end—except for the 
short stories. In your March 7 issue, 
there was a story called “Vital Factor,” 
by Nelson Bond. I liked it. It used a 
vocabulary that was easily understood, 
and it read smoothly. But what a ju- 
venile plot! Don’t you ever print stories 
with a fresh plot or a new outlook? 

Perry Petersen, Jr 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio 


(We would like to know what our 
readers think about the short stories we 
published during this school year. Do 
you think we should continue to carry 
a short story every issue, or should 
we drop short stories altogether? An- 
other possibility: should we publish 
a short story once every three weeks, 
a really good one? We'd appreciate 
it if you'd jot down your opinion on 
a postcard, and mail it to us. Address 
your postcard to: Letters to the Editor, 
Senior. Scholastic, 33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N.Y.—Editors.) 


Views from Our Visitors 


Dear Editor: 

I read with amusement the letters 
defending American education. Some 
U.S. students have great faith in their 
country. Take, for example, the starry- 
eyed miss who thinks that two small 
U.S. satellites, weighing about 30 
pounds each, are far more important 
than the Soviet Sputnik II, which car- 
ried more than 1,120 pounds of scien- 
tific instruments. I feel that some Amer- 
icans should be less egotistical about 
their country. 

Jeffery Fenn 
Composite High School 
Red Deer, Alberta, Canada 


Letters tox 


Dear Editor: 

I am a Japanese student studying at 
an American high school. I believe that 
school is a place for students to get 
an education, It is not a social hall. 
Some American students do not seem 
to realize this. Students should pay 
strict attention to their teachers. They 
should not chew gum, comb their hair, 
or chat with their neighbors during 
class. Furthermore, flirting in school 
corridors shows nothing but moral de- 
cadence. 

Ted Kato 
Leyden Community High School 
Franklin Park, Illinois 


Dear Editor: 

I am a foreign student who has been 
going to school in America for almost 
eight years. American schools are some 
of the best! It may be true that Ameri- 
can students need more discipline. But 
U.S. schools give us many more oppor- 
tunities than the schools in other coun- 
tries. I am very proud to be a student 
at one of the many wonderful schools 
in this great country. 

Olga Bilyk 
Pershing High School 
Detroit, Michigan 


The “Sacks”: Save or Sack? 


Dear Editor: 

I agree with Arnold Thompson [see 
April 25 issue] that the “sack” dress is 
a mess on a girl. It sesms that we are 
getting more like our grandparents each 
year, what with knee socks, “sack” 
dresses, and “bun” hairdos in fashion. 
I am against the whole thing. 

Carol Guthrie 
Brookfield High School 
Masury, Ohio 


Dear Editor: 

Before boys begin insulting the 
“sack,” I suggest that they take a good, 
long look at the suits they wear. Arnold 
compared the “sack” to his grand- 
mother’s nightgown. Well, Arnold 
doesn’t your suit rather resemble a pair 
of pajamas? Have you ever seen a man’s 
suit that fitted? 

The real truth is that men have been 
wearing “sacks” for years. If anyone 
has an honest complaint, it is women. 
So far, we have let men cling to their 
archaic dress. But when we go “sack” 


> 
Sas @ 


Editor 


and give you a dose of our own medi 
cine, what happens? A barrage of in- 
sults from the first offenders! People 
who live in glass houses shouldn’t throw 
stones, 
Phyllis Jendro 
Hinckley High School 
Hinckley, Minnesota 


Dear Editor: 

No girl should let herself be caught 
dead in a “sack.” For “sack” dresses 
are most unfeminine looking. Whom 
does a woman dress to please—dress 
manufacturers or her boy friend? Let’s 
put the “sacks” back where they belong 
—around potatoes. 

Martha Izen 
Bowen High School 
Falmouth, Kentucky 


Dear Editor: 

I agree with Mrs. Dwight D. Eisen 
hower. No woman should be caught 
dead in a “sack.” 

Scott Hopkins 
Eufaula High School 
Eufaula, Oklahoma 


Dear Editor: 

The “sack” is nothing to get excited 
about. A beautiful girl will stay beauti 
ful in spite of a “sack” dress. Anyway, 
it is only a matter of time before the 
“sack” dress is replaced by a different 
fashion. In the meantime, patience is 
the best virtue. 

Donald Bradfield 
South Burlington, Vermont 


Dear Editor: 


Although some of the “sack” crea 
tions are “ick,” many are flattering and 
very attractive. I have a few 
myself, and so do a lot of my friends 
And when we wear them, boys don’t 
wonder whether we're girls. I know 
some boys who think “sack” dresses are 


“sacks” 


sharp. Others don’t seem to care what 
we. wear. So come on, fellows, give the 
a chance. 

Chris Dreyer 

Valley Junior High ‘School 

West Des Moines, lowa 


“sacks” 


Dear Editor 


In my opinion, a “sack” dress is a 
cubbyhole where a woman can hide an 


(Continued on page 41 





TOUGH DECISION—M. R. Robinson (far left), publisher 
of Scholastic Magazines, watches as judges pick Hall- 


PRESENTING 


The 1958 


Scholastic Awards 


ATS off to the winners of the 1958 
Scholastic Awards! 

Now in its 33rd year, the Scholastic 
Magazines Awards are the biggest high 
school competition in the United States 
—giving thousands of students a chance 
to show their talents and see them rec- 
ognized. With the aid of public-spirited 
business firms and schools, each May 
we honor the best student work with 
cash awards, scholarships, merit cer- 
tificates, and special regional awards. 

The three basic divisions are: 


» Writing Awards—sponsored jointly by 
Scholastic Magazines and the W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Company. This year there 
were about 115,000 entries. There 
were 225 national winners who re- 
ceived Gold Achievement Keys, and 
230 who received merit certificates. 

Top winners in each classification re- 
ceived $35 to $50 awards; second 
award winners, from $10 to $20. All 
winners, including Honorable Mention 
winners, also received Sheaffer Skrip- 
sert fountain pens. A special award—a 
selection of books—went to all Senior 
Group winners. 

Two winners were nominated for 
scholarships at the University of Pitts- 
burgh and Knox College. 

The Ernestine Taggard Award of 
$50 was given to the senior student 
whose writing showed the greatest abil- 
ity in several writing categories. 

Many students won prizes in region- 


al competitions held by the Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant, the Detroit (Mich.) 
News, and the Washington (D.C.) 
Evening Star. 


> Photography Awerds—sponsored joint- 
ly by Scholastic Magazines and Ansco, 
Inc. More than 30,000 entries were 
submitted this year. 

An exhibit of award-winning photos 
will be shown throughout June at the 
East River Savings Bank, Rockefeller 
Center, New York City. 

Beginning in October, a_ traveling 
salon of pictures chosen from the Scho- 
lastic-Ansco Photography Awards will 
be available to schools. Schools wishing 
to show this exhibit should apply to: 
Miss Eleanor Dapper, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


> Art Awards—the largest art competi- 
tion in the world! This year students 
submitted more than 100,000 entries 
from all 48 states and U.S. possessions. 
Regional judges picked 25,000 entries 
for showing in 31 regional exhibitions. 

Regional winners received Gold 
Achievement Keys and certificates of 
merit. Finalist works in pictorial arts, 
graphic arts, commercial art, design, 
sculpture, ceramics, and crafts were 
sent for judging to New York City, the 
nation’s art center. There, national 
judges selected the best works for the 
Scholastic Magazines’ 31st National 
High School Art Exhibition—to be held 


George E. Joseph photo 


mark Honor Prizes. (L. to r.): Richard Florsheim, Stewart 
Klonis, Rita Leff, E. Laning, Norman Kent, F. Hoover. 


simultaneously June 5-30 at the River- 
side Museum, the Donnell Library Cen- 
ter and the East River Savings Bank in 
Rockefeller Center, New York. 

The 675 best works of art received 
cash awards or honorable mentions. 
Topping these awards were the 36 
Hallmark Honor Prizes of $100 each, 
awarded by Hallmark Cards. Other 
business firms donated other cash 
awards totaling $18,000. 

In addition, 100 seniors won scholar- 
ships—valued at $75,000—to art schools 
and colleges in the U. S. 


Selections in This Issue 


In this issue of Senior Scholastic, we 
are pleased to present selections from 
the 1957 Scholastic Magazines Awards. 

Additional selections appear in, the 
May 16 issues of Junior Scholastic, 
Practical English, and World Week, 
and in the May Literary Cavalcade. 

A complete list of winners in the 
Senior Division Writing Awards ap- 
pears in the May Literary Cavalcade. 
Winners in the Junior Division are 
listed in the May 16 Junior Scholastic. 

Photography and art winners, both 
Senior and Junior, are listed in a spe- 
cial catalogue available after June 1 for 
25 cents from Scholastic. 

To all who helped make the 1957 
Awards _ possible—students, _ teachers, 
judges, regional co-sponsors—our thanks, 

If you didn’t reach the winners’ cir- 
cle this year, you may have been closer 
than you realize. Decisions were often 
difficult to make. 

In the words of M. R. Robinson, 
founder of the Scholastic Awards: “Ac- 
tually, all of you were winners, When 
you typed the final word of your story, 
poem, or essay .. . or put the finishing 
touches to your painting, sculpture, or 
metal work . .. or mounted your photo- 
graph—you were winning the real 
award, the only one that really counts: 
the discovery and development of your 
own abilities and special talents.” 





By DAVID R. RITTER, 17 


Parkersburg High School, 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 
Teacher: Mrs. E. C. Phipps’ 


HAT is it that sets the mood 
in a church service—that lends 
the service an air of simpleness, of mag- 
nificence, solemnity or gaiety, awe or 
beauty, besides the actual architecture 
of the church and the prayers and the 
readings? What has always been one 
of the strongest supports of the church 
ritual since its very formation? 
Only the beauty: of music can do 
all these. 
Music has always played an important 
part in the every 
denomination 


church services of 


Psalms and Hymns 


Most churches use the Psalms in 
some manner. The Psalms are the words 
of Hebrew sung re- 
sponsively by choirs. The 
two choirs would alternate the singing 
of lines, continuing until the word selah 
occurred. At this “point the singers 
would pause, and an interlude would 
be played, after which the choirs would 
begin again. 


songs which are 


two. great 


This “antiphonal” singing is still used 
in some churches, while its changed 
form, the hymn, is a part of almost 
service. 


every 

St. Augustine’s definition of a hymn 
is very complete in its “praise to God 
with song.” This is the present day 
meaning of the term. 

Hymns themselves can be traced far 
back in history. The ancient Chinese 
“hymned” the Ruler of Heaven. The 
Greeks composed hymns in adoration 
of the gods. The Assyrians, Egyptians, 
and Indians all used hymns, 

Many records of hymns are also 
found in the Bible. In the New Testa- 
ment we find Jesus and His apostles 
singing a hymn after the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper. This is only one 
of many exarnples. 


Influence of Ancient Greece 


Greek chants also had much to do 
with shaping early Christian music. 
When St. Paul set out to carry the 
word of Jesus Christ around the world, 
he founded his earliest churches among 
the Greek people. These people com- 
bined their old temple chants with the 
Hebrew Psalms taught to them by Paul. 

Later, in Rome, when services were 
being held in the catacombs, Christians 
intoned the Psalms in a similar chant- 
ing manner to that of the Greeks—for 
the Romans had learned most of the 
music they knew from the conquered 
Greeks. 


Block print award, John Reyes, Montebello (Calif.) Jr. H. S. 


Church Music 


FIRST AWARD—EXPOSITORY ARTICLE 


in the 1958 Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards 
Co-sponsored by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 


Thus the earliest Christian 
shows both Greek and Jewish influ- 
ences. From the Greeks it took a system 
of scales. From the Jews, it took the 
chanted music of the Psalms, of which 
there are three types: the “antiphonal” 
Psalm using two alternating choruses 
the “responsorial” Psalm using a soloist 
and a chorus in alternation, and the 
“direct” Psalm using no alternation. 

When Emperor Constantine became 
a Christian, Christianity spread all over 
Europe and Asia, and the music fol- 
lowed along. The chants were now 
sung by robed monks and nuns in their 
cloisters, and by choir boys in the mag- 
nificent stone churche§$ and cathedrals. 


mMmusS1C 


Growth of the Plain Song 


After much confusion 
chants should be sung—each individual 
having his own opinion on the subject— 
Pope Sylvanus decreed that singing in 
the churches must be done by trained 
choirs. 

Music which is called plain song was 
used during this period and is still used 


as to how 


today. The “plain chant,” as it is some 
times called, is melody unhampered by 
accompaniment. The form is dictated 
by the words, and the music does not 
have a regular rhythm... . 

The construction of the commonest 
plain song is made up of recitation, 
intonation, and half 
verse. If. the congregation is to sing 
them, the chants are naturally 
simple than if the trained singers of 
a choir are to perform them... . 

Charlemagne so greatly favored the 
plain song that he ordered all Ambro- 
sian songbooks destroyed in order that 
the plain song of Rome might have no 
competition. 

St. Ambrose, in the fourth century, 
had formed what has 
known as the Ambrosian chant. It was 
organized for use in Christian worship 
and was formed upon a series of scales 
that, with some changes, also formed 
the basis of the Gregorian chant. 

Saint Ambrose was also responsible 
for the introduction of hymn singing, 

(Continued on page 30) 


cadence in each 


more 


come to be 





Honorable Mention (Ceramic Sculpture) to Car- 
ol Brown, Woogilawn H. S., Birmingham, Ala. 


Strathmore (Poster) Award-winner Karen 
Diamond, John Muir H. S., Pasadena, Cal. 


1958 


Scholastic 


Magazines 


Art Awards 


HE Scholastic Magazines Art Awards winners reproduced on 

these pages were selected from the 675 art pietes to be displayed 
at the National High School Art Exhibition in New York from June 
5 through June 30. The major section of the show will be at River- 
side Museum (Riverside Drive and 103rd St.) with a supplementary 
section at the Donnell Library Center, 20 West 53rd St. All the 
pieces in the show received awards including cash prizes totaling 
$18,000, gold medals, and Honorable Mention certificates. Tuition 
scholarships to art schools and colleges were won by 100 seniors. 


An Honorable Mention (Opaque Water Color) was given to Carolyn 
Deffenbaugh, MacDowell H. S., Erie, Pa., for this rendition of a house. 





_—_ 


Ronald Gratson, Lincoln High School, Cleveland, O., won a Hallmark 
Award for Oil Painting. Hallmark Cards sponsored thirty-six Awards. 


An Award (Applied Textile Design) went to Sharon 
Butcher, Des Moines (lowa) Technical High School. 


Luis Ramirez, studying at Bowie Senior H. S., El 
Paso, Tex., won Honorable Mention (Mixed Media). 


Richard Wisniewski, Hampton H. S., Allison 
Park, Pa., won Award (Jewelry) for men’s set. 


Wier 
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Anthony Smith, Cass Technical High School, Detroit, Mich., 
won an Award (Black Ink Drawing) for this musical scene. 
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By ELLEN McINNES, 17 


Westover School, Middlebury, Conn, 
Teacher: Miss Emma A. Hibshman 


Sheep, 


Elephant, 


COMMENDATION—INFORMAL ESSAY 






HE is barred and tied by her Brooks 
Brothers blue button-down shirt, her 
grey shetland sweater, her plaid kilt, 
her gold circle pin, her blue capezios. 
“Divine,” “great,” “neat,” is all she 
can say. 

Smoking, drinking, and boys are all 
she can think about. Boys. Boys! There 
he stands in his tweedy coat and match- 
ing button-down shirt. 

They are typical examples of the “si- 
lent generation,” as the youth of today 
are often labeled. Like silent sheep they 
would follow a uniform pattern. They 
will go on to college, marry, move into 
a split-level house with a pink garage to 
distinguish from their neighbor’s house 
with its brown garage. 

She will be a perfect housewife who 
will be through her daily chores with 
the help of her Bendix—in time to meet 
the girls for lunch and bridge. She will 
go home to prepare for her husband's 
homecoming from his law firm, execu- 
tive office, research laboratory or some 
organization, where he will be 
bound on all sides by others like him- 
self—on whom he must depend for his 
prestige and future. 

And thus the conformity of the hu- 
man race progresses. 


such 


The Urge to “Belong” 
Are we “gloriously contented with 
things as they are,” thus expecting to 
conform with the status quo? P. E. Jacobs, 
in Changing Values in College, says that 
75 to 80 per cent of the American stu- 
dents are “gloriously contented with 
things as they are. . . . They cheerfully 
expect to conform to the economic sta- 
tus quo... .” 
As David Reisman says in The Lonely 


or Mouse? 








Crowd: they are identified by the “insa- 
tiable force of their psychological need 
for approval by their contemporaries.” 
They become anxious to be accepted, 
and alleviate their anxiety by striving for 
full integration in the group. They want 
to be “in it,” be accepted, and to belong. 

As William Whyte says in The Organi- 
zation Man: “the ultimate need of man 
is belongingness.” To belong, one must 
please the group, and to please the group, 
one must follow the group. 

He must wear Brooks Brothers but- 
ton-down shirts, ¥ that is what the group 
wears. He must like and do what the 
group likes and does, or he will be ostra- 
cized. Follow, follow, follow—like sheep. 

Are we like these sheep? Or are we 
like the elephants described in the 
Christian Century as conformists who 
follow one another in single file, each 
one grasping the tail of the one in 
front of him? Are we mice, as William 
Osborn suggests of the conformist of to- 
day? Or are we men? 

The scene is a vacated premise in one 
of Paris’ busiest thoroughfares inthe year 
1874. Here some thirty artists—includ- 
ing Renoir, Monet, Cezanne, Pissarro, 
and Degas—are exhibiting paintings 
which have been rejected by the jury of 
the official Salon. These artists, labeled 
“impressionists,” are experimenting with 
new forms and theories to express them- 
selves freely in a manner unhampered 
by rules and tradition. 

The result? The first result comes the 
next day in the paper. It reads: “One 
might think these pictures were painted 
with closed eyes by the insane, who 
mixed the most violent colors. Try to 
make them understand that trees are 
not violet, that the sky is not the color 















, 


Crayon end ‘chalk by Jim Schenk, Birmingham 
H. S., Van Nuys, Calif. Hallmark Cards Award. 


of fresh butter, and that in no country 
do we see the things they paint... .” 

But the next result is the great move- 
ment of impressionistic paintings that 
followed 1874. Many artists joined . . . 
the group as they, too, revolted against 
tradition and conformity. 

They were all non-conformists—linked 
to each other by a desire to break away 
from conformity. But they did not all con- 
form to the same impressionistic stand- 
ards. They ignored the battle scenes and 
portraits of national heroes which the 
traditional-minded artist painted. They 
painted the bustling life around them— 
the drunkard, the middle class business 
man, a single dead fish on a plate, sun- 
flowers, potato eaters. 


Breaking from “The Group” 

The final result is the great contribu- 
tion these men made to art. Only be- 
cause they broke away from “the group” 
did they succeed in being accepted. Van 
Gogh, Toulouse-Lautrec, We have all 
heard of these famous impressionists, 
who were once fighting desperately to 
be accepted in the art world and finally 
were when they broke from “the group.” 

And here we are: sheep, elephants, 
mice—fighting desperately to be ac- 
cepted by “the group.” We are content 
with its ideas, tastes, and attitudes. 

We, in our B.B. shirt, will always be 
secure in our group. We will never cut 
off one ear because we have gone insane 
like Van Gogh from frustration—frustra- 
tion from trying to succeed in something 
that is not following the easy pattern of 
the sheep’s path. 

No, we will never cut off an ear—that 
is, not unless our “group” decides one 
ear is the style. 








The Family... 
Foundation for Freedom 


By FRANCES FULLERTON, 17 


Southwest High School, Kansas City, Mo. 
Teacher: Miss V. Welch 


N THIS day of atomic warfare, hy- 

drogen bombs, and intercontinental 
missiles—-when our freedoms are con- 
stantly being threatened—it is natural 
that every teen-ager in moments of 
serious thought wonders: 

“What can I do as a common, or- 
dinary citizen to preserve for future 
generations the basic freedoms that 
have made America great?” 

I cannot be a Molly Pitcher—who, 
when her husband’s company of artil- 
lery refused to surrender to the British 
Redcoats during the Revolution, fought 
on by his side. Molly stood beside her 
husband’s two-gun battery, Shells burst 
around them and gunners began to 
drop. As the gunner next to her fell to 
the ground, Molly caught his rammer 
staff and stepped to the muzzle. Side 
by side with her husband, she worked 
like a veteran. 

Sponge—charge—ram! She filled the 
place of the soldiér lying upon the 
ground. When her husband slumped 
to the ground mortally wounded, she 
kept serving her gun without a pause. 
The British surged forward, storming 
the fort, and Molly Pitcher lay badly 
wounded. Somehow, Molly survived, 
for she was a brave and rugged woman. 

No, I cannot be a girl behind the 
gun. But I can train myself te be the 
kind of mother who will teach her 
children that freedom is the right of all 
mankind, that freedom is one thing you 
cannot have unless you are willing to 
give it to others. I can teach them that 
the privilege of living in a democracy 
is a heritage won for them by strife and 
sacrifice, 


| canis be a Barbara Fritchie— 
who watched Washington’s career step 


by step. Later, during the furious 
fighting between the Unionists and 
Rebels, she tended the sick and wound- 
ed of both sides—but kept her flag fly- 
ing from the window. She had faith 
the Union would survive. “It shall 
never happen that one short life like 
mine shall see the beginning and the 
end of a nation like this.” 


Once, at hearing shouting in the 
street, Barbara hastened to her porch 
and excitedly waved her flag. Then she 
saw the marching troops were dressed 
in gray! “Granny, you had better take 
your flag inside the house.” But Bar- 
bara Fritchie kept waving her flag 
proudly. 

One of the soldiers lifted his gun to 
fire. Then the captain shouted angrily: 
“If you harm one hair on her head, 
I'll shoot you down like a dog!” 

No, I cannot. be a Barbara Fritchie. 
But I can be a mother who will tell 
her children of the heroes who died 
for their flag. I can tell the story of sol- 
diers who kept the flag flying from 
Fort McHenry to Mount Suribachi. 


| CANNOT be a Lucretia Mott—who 
because of her thorough training in the 
Bible, was inspired to become a Quaker 
minister. She traveled all over the 
country preaching peace-loving princi- 
ples, pointing out the evils of injustice, 
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SECOND AWARD—FORMAL ESSAY 


and emphasizing over and over the sin 
of slavery. 

Words came to her because of hei 
full heart. She was a womanly woman, 
a fine housekeeper, a splendid mother, 
a devoted wife. She was the best argu- 
ment that public affairs need not take 
a woman’s attention from her home. 

No, I cannot be a Lucretia Mott 
But I can be a mother who will teach 
her children to believe in God. I can 
teach them that the opportunity to 
worship has come down to us from 
liberty-loving pioneers who developed 
our land and believed that the princi 
ples of the Bible were the groundwork 
of human freedom. | teach my 
children not only to be religious but 
that they must be tolerant of others’ 
religious beliefs. 


can 


| we be a Catherine Zenget 

who America’s first woman 

journalist when her husband 
(Continued on page 38) 


became 
was 
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Photo by William Lowrie, 14, Riverside High School, Painesville, 
Ohio, won Commendation in 1958 Scholastic-Ansco Awards. 
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Award in Pastel, won by Patricia Bryce, 
John Marshall H. S., Rochester, New York. 


La Mort 
a Petit Feu 


FIRST AWARD WINNER— 
INFORMAL ESSAY 


By MARYSE THARREAU, 17 


Southeastern High School, Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher: Mrs. Eppie W. Oles 


LOTHFUL, the sun rose “over Nice, 

splashing gold over the Mediter- 
ranean. I tried to distinguish the subtle 
hues of the water—a purple silk, turning 
to a deep blue near the horizon. 

But what exactly was I doing here at 
six o'clock in the morning standing at 
my window the day of the examina- 
tion? 

My alarm clock rang. Its ridiculous 
warning made me laugh, In the shower 
I sang: “Here it comes; here it comes; 
here comes the baccalaureate!” 

I thought of all I was supposed to 
know. I thought of Latin, Greek, Span- 
ish, English, and French; of mathe- 
matics, physics, and chemistry; of his- 
tory, geography; of . . . Oh no, it was 
just too much! “Culture is what is left 
when you have forgotten everything.” 
Well, this morning I had culture! 

Thousands of students were gathered 


outside the school building in the Paro 
Imperial, their faces livid with fear. I 
felt better. 

Two days of written examinations 
and if I passed there would be the 
orals to prepare for! The bell rang. My 
legs were cotton under me. 

From my seat near the door I looked 
out at the flowering laurels, their leaves 
shivering in the morning breeze. A mes- 
senger brought in the topics for French 
composition. Ice water ran down my 
back. I would fail. I would fail—I knew 
it. But I was calm. It didn’t matter. 
Nothing mattered. 


Wet Palms and Blank Paper 


Time evaporated, leaving wet palm 
prints across my blank paper. It wasn’t 
too bad though. After all, Voltaire was 
a friendly man, an easy man to discuss. 

During the afternoon I groaned and 
sweated for three hours over “The 
Launching of an English Boat”—very 
different from a French boat since, un- 
fortunately, I had to launch the miser- 
able scow in English. Next came a dis- 
cussion of Spanish painters and then an 
agonizing page of Cicero. 

At the end of the second day I be- 
gan again my’ insane studies—from dawn 
to midnight—and without knowing 
whether I had passed or failed the 
written examinations. 

I was tired, too tired to study, too 
tired to think. I was ready to give up. 
I couldn’t even cry. I ought to go on; 
[ ought to finish. . . . The last week be- 
fore the oral examinations disappeared 
in a cataclysm of riffled texts and dog- 
notes, 

The day arrived and there was noth- 
ing to do but show up. 

“Miss Tharreau, what do you know 
about the Continental Bloc and _ its 
consequences?” During the few minutes 
I was allowed for preparation, I jotted 
down what I could remember. I de- 
cided to recite slowly, listening to my 
own voice. Alas! once I began, I re- 
peated everything I knew and a good 
deal I wasn’t sure of—and all in a single 


breath. 


“You're Sure Now?” 
“That will do, Miss Tharreau. Now 


-what do you know about the Treaty of 


Milan?” 

“I...1... nothing. I don’t remem- 
ber anything. I...” 

“Well, what do you know about the 
resourees and economy of the Pyre- 
nees?” 

“The Pyrenees?” That does it, I 
thought. I'm flunked. I’m flunked; 
flunked! 

“Do you know anything or not? 
Speak up!” 

“I... yes. The principal . . .” 

More dead than alive, I went on to 
the Latin examination. The examiner 


was not the severe type. He was worse! 
He was the sarcastic type, the sort that 
asks a question, listens, and then says 
with a half smile: “You're sure now?” 
Sure? I wasn’t even sure of my own 
name. 

The last examination wasn’t any 
worse than the first eight—how could 
it be?. Besides, I had long since given 
up hope. I went through the motions 
by instinct. In any case, it was all over 
at three in the afternoon. 

I went swimming and then took a 
long walk before joining the crowd in 
front of the newspaper office waiting to 
read the examination results when they 
came in from Marseilles. 

Five hours I stood there in silence. 
Some of the students, ashamed to ad- 
mit they really cared whether they 
passed or failed, only paused a moment 
and then went on. I noticed one boy 
especially—a tall, painfully indifferent 
lout who, according to him at least, just 
happened to be passing by. 

“Tiens. What are you doing around 
here?” 

“Aw, I’m just taking a little walk. 
What are you doing?” 

“Waiting for my chick. She’s late as 
usual, la vache!” 

“Nom d'un chien! What're they do- 
ing at Marseilles, anyway? They must 
be bringing the results by camel!” 


The List Is Posted 


At seven a list was hung on the wall. 
We all rushed together and nobody 
could see anything. Five minutes later 
when I, being short, finally got a look 
at the list, I became frantic. I found 
some of my friends’ names, but not 
mine. I shut my eyes a moment and 
then looked again—Tassous, Tee-‘er, 
Thamar, Thoreau—I read until - Jes 
were too full to see 

Tears running down my cheeks, I 
glanced up at the top of the list. There, 
in bold letters, four words: MopERNEs: 
Sections C & M. Of course my name 
wasn’t on this list. I was in CLassigoves! 

Gradually the street became deserted. 
Listening to the cathedral bells, I heard 
ten muffled beats, like the pulse of thick 
blood coursing through Nice’s old veins. 

When the second list was hung out, 
I knew my name had to be there. I 
waited until nobody was left except 
one happy-looking boy. As he turned 
away, he glanced at me, half-smiling: 
“What are you waiting for? Did you 
fail?” 

Then I heard my voice, falling like 
broken glass on pavement: “Would you 

. would you look at the list for me? 
My name is Maryse . . . I mean Thar- 
reau, Maryse Tharreau.” 

He ran his fingers down the list and 
then turned: “My gosh! Of course your 
name is here; and with a big mention 
bien after it. Congratulations!” 








FIRST AWARD—SHORT-SHORT STORY 


By CARY REINSTEIN 


Bronx High School of Science, New York, N. Y. 
Teacher: Mrs. D. Applebaum 


Photo by Michael Landman, 15, Hamilton High 
School, Los Angeles, Calif. Honorable Mention. 


HE watched the Sun, It lifted itself 

above the threads of fire left by 
Dawn. She had missed the Dawn and 
the horizon, hidden by the city’s build- 
ings. 

A fascinating magnetism radiated from 
the orange in the sky. People stopped 
for a second to glance, then hurried on. 
Time blew the sky, as always, on toward 
sleep. She had not seen the Sun move: 
it was slow, as hands of a clock, and si- 
lent, as the street in earliest morning. 
But each sound was explosive—every 
footstep going to work was felt. 

Two blocks away the tower of the 
bank was striking seven times. One clock 
face for each direction. A subway roared 
under her. She felt herself flowing out 
to all parts of the mystery of morning, 
her smallness becoming largeness, the 
clock tower, the subway, ash cans, the 
Sun. 

She watched it, trying. not to blink, 
hoping to see it rise in glory. In her mind 
she played, with it as if it were a balloon. 
She pushed it to the right, it floated to 
the left. She pushed it behind a tree, 
putting it in ugly yellow glare; it floated 
up above the tree. It was a yellow balloon. 
She tried breathlessly to keep it in the 
air! She put up her hands to catch it and 
clapped. She wanted something true. 
They fell empty. 

The Sun was almost holy. 


She was puzzled. She wanted to take 
the Sun and hide it in her pocket—in her 
shoe—or books. It was tiny enough to fit 
in her hand and low enough to catch, 
yet without substance. She could not 
touch it. Confused, she closed her eyes 
and turned away. It was chilly. 

The Sun glowed brightly in her mind. 
She saw the Sun as untouched; un- 
mapped, young and small. It was like 
her. 

She wanted to make the Sun her own. 
She would run home and make a Sun. 
She could not. No one had ever said 
what Sun was made of. Yet it was the 
one thing she would ever want. 

There was no room at home to make 
it. No place to keep it. Parents would not 
allow it though it would warm all of the 
house. (Four clocks struck.) Parents 
were ball bearings rolling in grooves, 
strangely a part of her. Four tightening 
walls. 

The Sun rose imperceptibly. 


T was her acrobat at the top of the 

tent, awesomely balanced, yet never 
falling. All the faces in the tent, save 
hers, stared down at the three rings 
where violent and killer animals roared 
in cages like the sky. Only she strained 
her neck. 

She turned. The street was becoming 
more crowded and humming. Large 


people came. They were playing—they 
ran around a rosy. She could never play. 
It seemed so destructive and childish. 
Yet she was a child. They were vicious. 
They would all come over and sweep her 
in. They were all taller than she was. 

She could not have or make the Sun. 
She noticed the street had become more 
crowded. She turned again. The Sun 
hurt her eyes. It played an organ grind- 
er's melody. The little monkey, her soul, 
cried, “Drop pennies here.” But no one 
dropped pennies. She began to walk 
away from the hurting Sun. As she 
walked, buildings obscured the Sun. 
Unrealized, the Sun had risen to almost 
the top of the tent. It screamed sharply. 

Time had spread out the robe of morn- 
ing and was pulling it in. Four clocks 
struck. A dog barked. She walked more 
quickly. 

The Sun was a liar, she thought. Dawn 
was missed, the night would come, and 
the night would be hers alone. It would 
get dark. Soft, shadows would cover the 
street. The moon—the half moon half- 
hidden in space—would come. It would 
all be true and simple and dark. 

She ran home to wait for night! As the 
Sun from its glory began to fall, she ran 
home to await—it did not blind—and was 
like her. The tiny lights would be true. 
Time, as always, blew her sky on toward 
sleep. 





Reflections 


FIRST AWARD—SHORT STORY 


By DOROTHY EPLER, 17 


2arkersburg High School, 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 
Teacher: Miss Daisy Waller 


“ poor silly fool,” she whispered 
wearily to her image in the wavy 
old mirror over the tarnished walnut 
dresser in her small room. Her bulky 
gray sweater drooped sadly over the 
heavy woolen skirt she had worn all 
day. She was too warm. A feeling of 
nausea swept over her as the events of 
the day the past week danced 
about in her mind like intoxicated little 
pixies. She wanted to cry, and she 
dropped her head for a moment, letting 
the soft rays of the ceiling light flood 
ver her. Then she squeezed her eyes 
ghtly shut, and let the week’s events 
loat through her head in a sweet night- 
nare, 

The whole confusing affair had 
egun when she had asked him to the 
veekend dance, to which she seldom 
went. Following a sudden impulse, she 
had called him to see if he would really 
go with her, and he had accepted to 
her bewildered amazement. 

Well-known as an intelligent, charm- 
ing boy, he was easier to talk to than 
nost of the other boys with whom she 
vas acquainted. With him she didn’t 
lave to act as though she were scatter- 
brained and illiterate. The idea that 
males were frightened of brains had 
tlways been unpleasant to her. 

When he had called for her Saturday 
evening, she had been wearing a swirl- 
ing green taffeta dress which accented 
her clear olive skin and black hair. 

In the inky blackness of the outside 
vorld, was falling and the air 
was crisp and cold, Clinging to his arm 
is they walked through the crunching 
she threw back her head and 
drank in the liquid black crispness of 
the winter atmosphere that she loved. 
She felt very young and carefree. At 
the same time she experienced a strange 
realization of eternity. 

Lying on the bed and dreamily re- 
viewing the events of the evening, she 
skipped the awkward moments of regis- 
tering and checking coats. She let her 
thoughts fly on to the dance itself. They 
had sat at a small table where the soft 
light was often blocked out almost en- 
tirely by other couples. 


and 


snow 


snow, 


As the band blared in the center of 
the room, they had talked of things 
both great and small, of the significant 
and futile. It was as though they had 
been swept away from the noisy, danc- 
ing crowd and were sitting in a private 
world of their own. 

They had not danced the entire eve- 
ning—for, somehow, in a way only they 
understood, dancing would have shat- 
tered the effect of ecstasy, as surely as 
a pebble can break the glass monotony 
of a pond. 

No romantic words had been whis- 
pered into her ear and he had not even 
touched her hand, but nearby couples 
looked at them, then turned their heads 
away as though afraid to interrupt 
their privacy. During their conversation 
he had unbosomed himself, telling her 
the things which no one else should 


know, while she looked into his eyes 
and understood his thoughts almost be- 
fore he expressed them. 


UICKLY the evening passed, soon 
she found herself at her door. As they 
had stood on the doorstep the spell of 
the evening still was clinging to them. 
But as she had closed the door behind 
her, shutting herself within the warm, 
dimly lighted living room, a feeling of 
finality had come over her. 

She had known then that never again 
would he speak to her in the manner 
he had used that evening, for the feel- 
ing that had passed between them that 
night would act only as a wedge, later 
pushing them apart, for he had told her 
too much and she had understood too 
well. 

To look at her would only remind 
him of the philosophies and emotions 
which he had bared before her. That 
was what she had felt in those empty 
moments after coming home. 

The severing of their friendship had 
come quickly and almost exactly as she 
had expected. Yet it had hurt. 

A greeting as they passed in the hall 
at school, which had not been accom- 
panied by a smile, began the procedure 
which had climaxed the previous eve- 

(Continued on page 37) 


Photo by George Sabo, 15, Hamilton 
H. S., Los Angeles. Third Award. 
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What’s Ahead This Summer? 


A Veto for the Summit? 


Will any progress be made this 
summer toward reaching agree- 
ment with the Russians on East- 
West disarmament? 

Hopes for at least a first step to- 
ward agreement were nipped in the 
May the Soviet 
Union vetoed a U.S. plan for aerial 
and ground inspection of the Arctic 
zone (see last week's news pages). 

The U.S. plan had been presented 
to the U.N. in a Soviet 
charge that the U.S. was “endanger- 
ing world peace” by sending nuclear- 
equipped planes over the Arctic to- 
ward Russian territory. Russia asked 
that the planes be grounded. 

Our U.N. ambassador, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., explained that 
these flights were not aggressive, but 
designed solely to guard the U.S. 
against a surprise attack. 

Ambassador Lodge told the Rus- 
sians that if they really felt in danger 
from our planes, “you have but to 
vote for the U.S. resolution.” Intter- 
national inspection, he said, would 
ease fears of surprise attack on both 
sides of the North Pole. 


bud on 2_- when 


answer t 


RUSSIA SAYS NO 


When it came time to vote, 10 of 
the 11 members of the Security 
Council said “aye.” The eleventh— 
Russia—voted “nyet.” This marked 
the 83rd time that Russia had used 
its veto power in the U.N. Security 
Council. (The U.S. has never used 
the veto power in U.N. history.) 

In casting the veto, Soviet dele- 
gate Arkady Sobolev issued a veiled 
threat that continued U.S. polar 
flights would increase the danger of 
war. This was in sharp contrast to 
the tone of recent Soviet pleas for a 
summit conference to ease world 
tensions. 

Ambassador Lodge. commented 
that because of the Soviet veto, pros- 
pects for a summit meeting had been 
“knocked on the head.” It shows, he 
said, that the Russians are not in- 
terested in reaching real interna- 


tional agreements—but only in mak- 
ing propaganda gestures. 

At the same time, Lodge added: 
“We will never stop trying” to reach 
a settlement on disarmament. 

One step which the U.S. may take 
this summer is to call the U.N. Dis- 
armament Commission back into 
session. It has been out of 
since late 1957 because of a Soviet 
boycott. 

The big question mark, however, 
was: Will there be a 
ference at all? Meetings to arrange 
for a summit conference were be- 
gun in Moscow late in April between 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko and the ambassadors of the 
U.S., Britain, and France. Some ob- 
servers believe the Soviet veto of 
the Arctic plan now dims prospects 
for a fruitful summit conference. 


session 


summit con- 
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If a summit conference is arranged, 
disarmament is certain to be the 
Number One topic. 

Two other major questions which 
the West would probably bring up 
at a summit meeting: (1) Free elec- 
tions throughout East and West Ger- 
many as a first step toward German 
reunification; (2) Freedom and self- 
determination for the Soviet Union’s 
East European satellites. Thus far 
the Soviet Union has refused to dis 
cuss either issue. (See article, p. 22.) 


Economic Forecast 


An extension of unemployment 
benefits is expected to help cushion 
the recession for many of America’s 
unemployed. 

In the House, Republicans and 
Democrats teamed up last week to 
approve (370 to 17) the President's 
plan for additional wage compensa- 
tion for unemp!oyed workers. As we 
went to press, chances were good 


Wide World photo 


NEW ROAD TO CAPITOL—Visitors to Washington this summer will see a scene 
like this around our nation’s Capitol—as workmen construct a new tunnel link- 
ing Senate Office Buildings with the Capitol. New underground passageway will 
help Senators get from their offices to Senate floor quickly for vital sessions. 
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Scholastic Magazines Map 


SUMMER HOT SPOTS?—Potential hot spots for news this summer include these 


nations in Mediterranean area: 


(1) France and Algeria, where rebellion of 


Moslem nationalists in Algeria against French rule conti to plag French 
government with crisis after crisis (see page 19). (2) Italy, where Communists 
and anti-Communists will wage a heated election battle on May 25. (3) United 
Arab Republic of Egypt-Syria, whose President Nasser just received red carpet re- 
ception in Moscow (see story below). (4) Saudi-Arabia, whose pro-Western King 
Saud faces challenge to his throne from powerful, pro-Nasser brother Prince Faisal. 


that the Senate also would okay it. 

The President's plan is aimed at 
workers who already have exhausted 
their unemployment benefits be- 
cause of job layoffs. The plan would 
provide 13 weeks of additional pay- 
ments (up to $45 a week in most 
states) beyond the present limit set 
by each state. 

Many Democrats and some Re- 
publicans report they also favor a 
tax cut. The issue will probably be 
brought to a head early in June. On 
June 30, certain excise and corpora- 
tion taxes are scheduled for auto- 
matie reduction. Congress will have 
to act before then if it wants to keep 
these taxes at present levels. Many 
experts argue that cuts would pro- 
vide for business expansion, thus cre- 
ating new jobs. 

Some economists predict that Con- 
gress will probably reduce excise 
and corporation taxes slightly. A tax 
cut on personal income, they say, has 
a 50-50 chance of passage. 


AUTO BARGAINING 


Another economic headache facing 
the nation in the months ahead: soar- 
ing retail prices. The latest statistics 
(for March) show that retail prices 
rose to a record 123.3 per cent of the 
1947-49 average. Major reason: a rise 
in food prices because bad weather 
earlier this year killed many crops. 

On another part of the economic 
front, the recession has turned the 
tables in the current contract talks 
between the auto industry and the 
United Auto Workers (UAW). Be- 
fore the recession, UAW president 





Walter Reuther had demanded a 
high wage boost for auto workers. 
He also had made a revolutionary 
demand that the auto industry per- 
mit workers to share in its profits. 
Unless the auto industry agreed, he 
said, the UAW would go on strike. 

Today, about 400,000 UAW work- 
ers (out of a total of 1,300,000) are 
unemployed. Many of the rank and 
file are thus opposed to a strike. 

Early this month the UAW pro- 
posed that the current contract be 
extended until September: Reason? 
Production of 1959 cars will be start- 
ing in September. The auto industry 
would be extremely vulnerable to a 
strike at that time. 

In reply, General Motors, one of 
the giants of the industry, offered the 
UAW a. slight wage increase—pro- 
vided the union would agree to a 
two year extension of the current 
contract. Reuther replied that his 
union could not be forced to strike 
now at a disadvantage. But General 
Motors continued to press for a new 
contract by May 29, when the pres- 
ent contract expires. 


~: 


Nasser: On the Fence? 


Arab strong man Nasser was 
expected to keep diplomats guess- 
ing which way he was leaning— 
toward friendlier relations with the 
West, toward the Communists, or 
toward getting the best deal for 
his nation from both. 


As we went to press it appeared 
that’ Nasser’s policy was to remain 
“on the fence.” On April 29 Nasser— 


now president of the United Arab 
Republic (Egypt-Syria)—flew to Mos- 
cow for a three-week visit to the 
Soviet Union. This marked the first 
such visit ever made by an Arab 
chieftain to the Red capital. Main 
purpose of Nasser’s trip: to try to get 
more economic aid from Russia. 

As ior the Russians, their invita- 
tion to Nasser was regarded as a new 
effort to bring Nasser closer to the 
Communist camp. 

While Nasser was holding friendly 
chats with the Red bosses, however, 
relations between the United Arab 
Republic and the: West took a turn 
for the better. After long negotia- 
tions, Egypt agreed to pay the for- 
mer British and French owners of 
the Suez Canal $81,000,000 for the 
waterway which Egypt seized and 
nationalized in 1956. 

Now that a settlement has been 
reached, there was speculation Brit- 
ain and France would resume eco- 
nomic and diplomatic relations with 
Nasser. 

Relations between the U.S. and 
the United Arab Republic also 
showed signs of improvement. The 
U.S. released $26,000,000 in Egyptian 
funds “frozen” in 1956 during the 
Suez crisis. The U.S. State Depart- 
ment, however, seemed cautious 
about getting friendlier with Nasser. 
It again noted that he had recently 
negotiated an arms deal with the 
Reds and that his violent anti- 
American propaganda blasts have 
only recently begun to let up. 


Major Bills in Congress 


These are the major bills facing 
Congressional action in the coming 
months: 

»Foreign Aid. President Eisenhower 
proposed a $3,900,000,000 program. 
In this recession year, Congress 
would rather pump money into the 
U.S. economy. It will probably cut 
the President’s program by about 
$7,000,000,000. 

Reciprocal Trade. The President 
wants Congress to extend the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act, which 
expires June 30, for another five 
years. Many U.S. businesses, stung 
by the recession, are arguing for 
higher tariffs—rather than lower tar- 
riffs under reciprocal trade (see April 
25 issue). Outlook: hard to predict. 
Defense Department Reorganiza- 
tion. Most of the President's pro- 
posals for “streamlining” the Defense 





Department (see April 18 issue) will 
probably be passed—but only after a 
careful examination ef each proposal. 
PUnion Welfare Funds. The Senate 
investigation of dishonest labor lead- 
ers raised a public outcry for correc- 
tive legislation. The Senate has 
passed a bill that would regulate 
union welfare and pension funds. 
The House will probably okay it, 
too. Since this is an election year, 
however, there will probably be lit- 
tle other labor legislation. Few Con- 
gressmen are willing to take a 
chance on losing the support of 
organized labor. 

Sharing Atomic Secrets. A bill that 
would open the way to greater shar- 
ing of atomic secrets with our allies 
is now under committee study. Con- 
gress is so far willing to share atomic 
secrets only with Britain. Many Con- 
gressmen feel France has too many 
irresponsible political parties and 


too many Communists to make it a 
good security risk. 

Civilian Space Agency. House and 
Senate committees are now studying 
a bill to ensure that civilians—not 
military men—run a proposed U.S. 
space agency. The bill has an excel- 


lent chance of passage. 

Science Scholarships. House and 
Senate committees are consider- 
ing a bill that would provide 
$1,000,000,000 in science and math 
scholarships. Congress is eager to 
improve U.S. education in areas 
where it won't trespass on states 
rights, and may pass this bill. 
School Construction. A bill calling 
for $1,500,000,000 in school construc- 
tion grants over a three-year period 
is under committee study in both 
houses. The bill would create many 
thousands of new jobs—along with 
new classrooms. Thus it has an out- 
side chance of passing Congress. 
Some Congressmen, however, have 
said they would tack af anti- 
segregation amendment to the bill, 
to deny Federal funds to schools 
which have not been integrated. 
This might kill the bill. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON 


A Redder Indonesia? With the im- 
minent collapse of the anti-Red revolt 
on Sumatra, athe influence is ex- 
pected to rise this summer throughout 
Indonesia. These are the danger signs: 
President Sukarno has been highly crit- 
ical of the West in recent weeks and is 
reported leaning more and more on 
Communist “advisers.” The Indonesian 


‘ 


Army is receiving Soviet arms and train- 
ing. A Communist Indonesia would be 
a direct threat to both Australia and 
the Philippines. 


Three-Pronged Crisis for France. As 
summer approached, France was mak 
ing little headway in solving the tough 
problems of forming a stable govern- 
ment, fighting inflation, and ending the 
Algerian rebellion. Since Premier Felix 
Gaillard’s cabinet fell on April 15, three 
political leaders have tried, and failed, 
to gain enough support among France’s 
divided parties to form a new cabinet 


(see May 2 issue). 


From Cape Canaveral to the Moon? 
Within a few weeks the U.S. Air Force 
expects te launch the world’s first rocket 
to the moon. It will be a Thor- 
Vanguard missile. Later this summer 
the Army will try the same feat using a 
Jupiter-C rocket. Meanwhile, the Army 
and Navy will continue to try to launch 
more Earth satellites. 


IGY “Progress Reports.” A steady 
stream of International Geophysical 
Year. (IGY) findings will continue to 
make news through the summer. The 
U.S. has already released startling in- 


19 


formation showing that a mysterious 
band of radiation “hangs” 600 miles 
above the Earth. The radiation, dis- 
covered by instruments inside U.S. 
Earth satellites, is 1,000 times more 
powerful than had been expected. It 
means that spaceships will have to 
carry extra lead shielding to protect 
passengers from fatal rays. 


Eniwetok Atom Tests. Representa- 
tives of 14 nations will watch a U‘S. 
nuclear explosion in the Pacific this 
summer to see what progress the U.S. 
has made in producing a “clean H- 
bomb” with a low radioactive fall-out. 
Earlier this month four uninvited U.S. 
pacifists (see April 25 issue) tried to 
sail into the Eniwetok testing grounds 
to protest the current test series. Their 
boat was seized by Federal agents off 
Hawaii and they are now under arrest 
in Honolulu. 


Political Campaigns will be heating 
up the summer air both at home and 
abroad. In the U.S., parties will be 
nominating Congressional candidates 
and some state governors. Overseas, na- 
tional elections are scheduled in Japan 
(May 22), Italy (May 25), Sweden 
(June 1), and Mexico (July 6). 
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Shanks in Buffalo Evening News 


Don’t Let It Go to Your Head. Remember the Way Home! 





Science in the News 


Soil-less trays, nourished with chemical 
solution, can grow grass all year round. 


Indoor Pasture 


Back in 1798, an Englishman named 
Thomas Malthus made a chilling fore- 
cast. In the centuries ahead, he pre- 
dicted, population growth would far 
yutstrip food production. Eventually, 
mankind would be wiped out by star- 
vation. 

But Malthus was wrong. One rea- 
son: scientists have made rapid ad- 
agriculture. 
They have created improved fertilizers 
and_ bred 
Farmers have thus been able to grow 
more more food on the 
amount of acreage. 

Last month, scientific farming took 
another giant step. A new invention, 
whicly promises to provide green grass 
for farmers all year round, was put on 
the market. 


vances in the science of 


hardier strains of plants. 


and same 


Grows Grass Without Soil 


Che invention is called a “grass in- 
cubator.” It is housed in a small, win- 
dowless building about the size of a 
one-car garage. Inside are twelve metal 
‘culture tanks.” Each culture tank 
holds a rack of six “culture trays” in 
which grass is grown by hydroponics— 
the science of growing crops without 
soil. (See photos.) 

The culture tanks contain a chemical 
solution of nitrogen, phosphorous, po- 
tassium, and other elements found in 


the richest farm soil. This chemical 
solution feeds the grass in the culture 
trays, and makes it grow quickly. To 
“sow” his crop, a farmer merely spreads 
about three quarters of an inch of 
grass seed over the bottom of each cul- 
ture tray. 

Then the automatic “grass incubator” 
takes over. An automatic air conditioner 
keeps the air at a uniform temperature 
and humidity. Fluorescent lights flood 
the growing grass with artificial sun- 
light night and day, summer and win- 
ter. Pumps and siphons circulate the 
chemical solution automatically. 


Harvest in Six Days 


It takes just six days for grass seeds 
in the culture trays to grow fo a height 
of six to eight inches. To harvest the 
grass, the farmer just “peels” it out of 
the culture tray. Since there is no dirt 
clinging to it, he can feed it, roots and 
all, to his cows, 

The “grass incubator” has many ad- 
vantages. It allows a farmer to give his 


Grass grows 6 inches in 6 days. Grass 


incubator can replace 25 acres of land. 


cows green grass all year round. And 
cows produce more milk when they 
eat fresh, green grass. Moreover, it 
permits a farmer to increase his herd 
of cows without worrying about pur- 
chasing more pasture land—which is 
highly expensive or unobtainable in 
some parts of the nation. A single 
“grass incubator” can produce as much 
grass in a year as can be grown on 25 
acres of outdoor pasture land. 
Soil-less farming is not a new science. 
As far back as the eighteenth century, 
French farmers were trying to grow 
crops ‘without soil. Today there are 
many tank farms throughout the 
world. Soil-less gardens have been 
started on barren islands in the Dutch 
West Indies and in large cities in India. 
In Japan, the U. S. Army has set up 














hydroponic farms to grow fresh vege- 
tables for U. S. occupation forces. 

Until now, however, hydroponic 
farms had drawbacks. They require 
careful and continuous care. Tempera- 
ture and humidity, for example, must 
be constantly controlled. Such care is 
too expensive in countries like the 
U. S., where labor costs are high. 

But the Buckeye Corporation, manu- 
facturer of the “grass incubator,” be- 
lieves it has solved the cost problem. 
In its “grass incubator,” automatic ma- 
chines replace expensive labor. All the 
farmer does by hand is seed the culture 
trays and then harvest the grass. This 
takes just a half hour of his time each 


‘day. Cost per ton of grass: about $10 


to $14. 


Boon to Poorer Nations 


Farm experts point out that beef 
cattle, as well as dairy cattle, could be 
fed on grass grown in the “grass incu- 
bator.” This will help keep America’s 
booming population supplied with 
meat. The “grass incubator” also could 
come to the rescue of underdeveloped 
countries, where hundreds of thou- 
sands starve each year. This would help 
our neighbors, and win friends 
for the free world. 


also 


Golden Jersey Star, grand champion of 
the U. S., eats grass mat, roots and all. 
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3 Hallmark notes for you 








CONGRATULATIONS 





to the winners of the Hallmark Honor Prizes in 
the 1958 Scholastic Art Awards Competition 


Because our company believes in encouraging young ‘artists everywhere, 
we at Hallmark Cards are proud, once again, to be the major patron of this 
3lst annual competition. We are delighted to award the $100 Hallmark 
Honor Prizes to each of the 44 regional winners. 

Congratulations, too, to the teachers and supervisors of these talented 


winners and to all the promising artists who entered the competition. 
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Soviet Table for Two—Every time Uncle Sam has tried to get 
together with the Reds he has gotten nowhere. To each of 

















Illingworth in London Daily Mail 
Summit Diplomacy by Letter 
But will all parties meet at the top? 
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Issues at the Summit 


Whet are the big issues that divide East and West... 


and what are the conflicting viewpoints on each issue? 


LMOST 40 letters—thousands upon 
thousands of words—have shuttled 
between Moscow and Washington since 
last December. All the letters have 
dealt with one subject: a “summit” 
conference. At such a top level meet- 
ing, the issues that divide the East and 
the West would be discussed. At- 
tempts would be made to settle them. 

Such a conference among the heads 
of the “Big Four” nations—the U. S., 
Britain, France, and the Soviet Union— 
was held in the summer of 1955 at 
Geneva, Switzerland. For a time—until 
the brutal crushing of the Hungarian 
revolt by the Soviet Union in Novem- 
ber 1956—the cold war seemed to 
thaw. 


Two Thorny Questions 


Would such a conference now help 
to relax tensions again? Both sides be- 
lieve it would. But they disagree 
strongly on the arrangements for a 
meeting. In the long exchange of diplo- 
matic letters, two thorny questions 
have been tossed back and forth: 

1. Who should attend a summit 
meeting? 

2. What preparation would a summit 
meeting require? 

The Soviet answer to the first ques- 
tion has been this: an equal number 
of Communist and Western nations 
should be represented. To uphold this 
idea, Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko refused to meet jointly with 
the U. S., British, and French envoys. 
He said he would meet the three 
Western envoys as a group if ambassa- 
dors from Czechoslovakia and Poland— 
two Soviet satellites—also could at- 
tend. Only in this way, said Gromyko, 

















Stampone in Army Times 


our proposals the Reds add counter proposals and still more 
proposals until both sides are farther apart than before. 






would Russia have an “equal” voice 
with the West. 
As we went to press, the three 


Western powers were holding separate 
meetings with Russia in the pre-summit 
talks. They felt this was preferable 
to “stacking” the meetings with Soviet 
satellite nations who had no place in 
discussions among the “Big Four.” 
Moreover, they believed that Commu- 
nist satellites ought not to be consid- 
ered the “equals” of Britain and France. 

As to the second question—the West 
has demanded careful preparation for 
a summit conference at advance meet- 
ings. Only then could. we determine 
what issues might be fruitfully dis- 
cussed, and possibly even settled at the 
summit. The Russians, on the other 
hand, would like to hold a top-level 
meeting, uncommitted to any hard-and- 
fast list of subjects. They say the im- 
portant thing is simply to meet and 
talk. The West fears that a confer- 
ence under these conditions would be- 
come a Soviet “propaganda circus.” It 
would settle nothing, and give the 
Communists a chance to pose as the 
champions of peace in the eyes of the 
neutral nations. 


Three Big Issues 


As we went to press, it was not 
known what major issues would be 
taken up if there were a summit meet- 
ing. Most observers believe there are 
three major issues dividing the Free 
World and the Soviet bloc: (1) The 
reunification of Germany; (2) self-de- 
termination and freedom for the Soviet 
Union’s European satellites; and (3) 
disarmament. 

Let us examine the background of 




















these perplexing problems, exploring 
the conflicting points of view held by 
each side. 

When Nazi Germany was defeated 
in 1945, the country was divided into 
four zones of occupation by the vic- 
torious Allies—the U. S., Britain, France, 
and the Soviet Union. This did not 
mean Germany was to be permanently 
divided. According to an agreement 
made by the four powers in 1945, they 
were te cooperate in destroying the 
Nazi party and restoring free institu- 
tions in defeated Germany. Eventually, 
Germany was to resume its place as a 
united, independert, democratic nation. 

But that’s not the way it turned out. 
By 1947 it was clear that the Western 
Big Three could not agree with Russia 
on final peace terms for Germany. The 
Soviets wanted all of Germany to be 
Communist. The West insisted that 
Germany be free, as agreed. Neither 
side gave in. 


Unification of Germany 


The result was a division of Ger- 
many. In 1949 the Germans in the 
three western zones, with the approval 
of the three Western Allies, drew up 
a democratic constitution and estab- 
lished the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. The Soviets, in turn, set up a 
Red puppet dictatorship in their zone. 
They called it the “German Demo- 
cratic Republic.” 

Every effort since then to reunite 
the two parts of Germany has ended 
in dismal failure. As the issue now 
stands, the West proposes that both 
East and West Germans be allowed to 
take part in a free election to choose 
a new all-German government. Once 
elected, this government would be 
able to make a final peace settlement 
with the Soviet Union and the Western 
powers. 

The Soviets reject this plan. In 
fact, they say they won’t even discuss 
it at a summit conference. They insist 
that reunification can come about—not 
through free elections—but through a 
“confederation” of the two parts of 
Germany. Under the Russian plan, 
West Germany would remain free 
while East Germany remained Com- 
munist. The Russians also say that the 
two German governments must work 
out unity between themselves. 

The Western nations oppose this plan 
for three reasons: (1) West Germany 
does not recognize Communist East 
Germany and refuses to negotiate with 
its government. The Red puppet regime 
was not freely elected. Therefore it 
does not represent the people. (2) 
Confederation would leave Germany 
as divided as ever. (3) Since the Big 
Four divided Germany in the first 
place, it is their responsibility—not the 


Germans’—to pave the way for re- 
unification. 

The two sides also disagree on the 
future military status of Germany. The 
Western powers believe an all-German 
government should be free to join the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, if 
it so desires. (West Germany is now 
a member of NATO.) 

The Russians will not hear of a 
united Germany belonging to NATO. 
They say it would make the Western 
alliance too strong for Russia’s comfort. 
Besides, if a reunited Germany were 
rearmed, she would be a menace to 
Russia. 


Captive Soviet Puppets 


Western nations have assured the 
Soviets that a Germany bound to NATO 
would never be allowed to start aggres- 
sion against the Soviet Union. Nor 


—— —_ Koo 
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There’s Only One Key—Would disarma- 
ment work without foolproof inspection? 


would NATO ever attack Russia, ex- 
cept in self-defense. 

Some Western experts, however, be- 
lieve that Russia might agree to re- 
unification if Germany were excluded 
from NATO. They say Soviet fears of 
Germany are perfectly understandable, 
in view of Hitler’s aggression against 
Russia in 1941. Other experts argue 
differently. They feel that the Russians 
are using the NATO argument because 
they are determined to hold on to East 
Germany. If they gave up East Ger- 
many, they would run the risk of hav- 
ing to grant freedom to the other 
captive countries in Eastern Europe. 

The status of these satellites is the 
second great summit issue—one which 
the Western powers want t» discuss, 
but which the Soviets flatly refuse to 
talk about. 

Russia gained control over much of 
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Eastern Europe during the war against 
Germany. According to the Yalta Agree- 
ment of 1945, Russia was to cooperate 
with the Western Allies in establishing 
democratic governments in countries 
liberated from Nazi rule. Instead of 
living up to this treaty, however, ‘the 
Soviets imposed Communist dictator- 
ships on Poland, Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Albania, and Czechoslovakia. 
In addition, they made Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania part of the Soviet Union 
itself, without consent of the Allies. 
Repeated Western demands to free 
these enslaved nations have fallen on 
deaf Soviet ears. 

The antagonism brought on by these 
and other Soviet aggressions after 
World War II gave rise to the “Cold 
War.” Fearful of growing Soviet mili- 
tary strength, and determined to “con- 
tain” Soviet’ aggression, the United 
States rearmed and organized strong 
defensive and economic alliances with 
free nations in Europe, the Middle 
East, and Asia. 

Thus began an armaments race that 
has resulted in the development of the 
most destructive weapons in history. 
Since 1955, both the United States and 
Russia have recognized that each is 
capable of almost completely destroy- 
ing the other with hydrogen bombs and 
ballistic missiles, 


Reduction of Weapons 


For this reason, disarmament—the re- 
duction of weapons and armed forces 
to minimum levels—is considered the 
No. 1 issue confronting the world. 

Disarmament has been discussed 
many times since World War II, at 
countless meetings in the United Na- 
tions and at numerous conferences of 
Soviet and Western leaders. But the 
result has always been deadlock. 

The position of the Soviets has been: 
draw up a disarmament agreement first, 
then consider the question of interna- 
tional inspection and control. 

The Western position has been just 
the opposite: work out careful methods 
of inspection first, and then proceed 
with the actual task of disarmament. 
Only in this way, say Western leaders, 
could a nation disarm safely, without 
fear that an opposing nation would con- 
tinue to build up its forces in secret. 
To follow the Soviet plan would mean 
asking nations to disarm without any 
guarantee that an inspection system 
would ever be worked out to prevent 
“cheating.” 


Five Conflicting Views 


This basic conflict in viewpoints is 
clearly revealed in the disarmament 
proposals made by the Soviets and the 
Western powers. Let’s take them up 
one by one. 
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1. Nuclear Weapons 


The Soviet Union recently announced 
that it would halt all’ tests of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons, and challenged 
the West to do likewise. If the West 
did not follow suit, the Russians said 
they would “feel free” to resume their 
tests. 

Tne United States and Britain re- 
jected the Soviet bid. They pointed out, 
first of all, that the Russians had picked 
a convenient time to make their an- 
nouncement: just after Russia had com- 
pleted a long series of tests in Siberia, 
and just before Britain and the U. S. 
planned to hold theirs in the Pacific. 

Secondly, the U. S. and Britain said 
they could not safely halt nuclear tests 
until Russia agreed to a foolproof sys- 
tem of inspection. Since Russia refused 
to agree, the two Western Allies planned 
to go ahead with their scheduled tests. 

This decision has been criticized by 
some Western scientists and foreign 
policy experts. They believe mutual in- 
spection is unnecessary, because highly 
sensitive instruments could detect nu- 
clear weapons tests which the Soviets 
might try to hold in secret. Therefore, 
they argue, we would be safe in stop- 
ping our own tests now. 

Others dispute this view. They con- 
tend that small tests would be very 
hard to detect unless Russia were com- 
pletely “opened up” for inspection. 
They also believe we must continue 
experiments to develop more small, 
“clean” nuclear weapons—those having 
low fallout. (See “Radiation—Challenge 
of the Atomic Age,” April 18 issue.) 

In addition to demanding an in- 
spected stoppage of nuclear tests, the 
United States has called for an end to 
the production of nuclear weapons, and 
the transfer of existing stockpiles from 
military to peaceful purposes. This, too, 
would be done under the close super- 
vision of international inspectors, Again, 
however, the Russians have balked. 


2. Surprise Attack 


Russia recently charged before the 
United Nations that the U. S. was “en- 
dangering world peace” by sending 
nuclear equipped planes over the Arc- 
tic toward Soviet territory. The U. S. 
denied that the flights were menacing 
the Soviet Union. The U. S. explained 
they were routine flights designed to 
keep us on the alert and on guard 
against any surprise attack. The planes 
were sent up only when suspicious ob- 
jects turned up on our radar screens. 

To prove we were not threatening 
Russia, our government then called on 
the U. N. Security Council to consider 
a plan for international air and ground 
inspection of the Arctic region. 

All members of the Security Council 
welcomed the U.S. proposal—except 


Russia. The Soviets argued that the 
proposed area of inspection would in- 
clude parts of Arctic Canada and 
Soviet Russia but not “an inch of the 
territory of the United States.” They 
said the only solution to the problem 
of surprise attack was to put an end to 
U.S. polar flights. Sweden then sug- 
gested that nations fronting the Arctic 
meet to gather data on ways to inspect 
the polar region. Sweden’s proposal 
met approval of all members of the 
Security Council except Russia. The 
Soviets vetoed both the U.S. proposal 
and the Swedish amendment. 

The Russian veto—the Soviet Union’s 
83rd in the U.N. Security Council— 
came in defiance of an explanation by 
U.S. Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Mr. Lodge said the Arctic plan was 
not designed as “an intelligence col- 
lection scheme” for the U.S. The in- 
spection would be international in 
scope. If they rea!ly feared surprise at- 
tack by U.S. bombers, Mr. Lodge told 
the Russians, “you have but to vote 
for the U.S. resolution.” This they 
refused. 


_3. Outer Space 


The United States has proposed an 
international agency to restrict the use 
of outer space to peaceful purposes. 

The Soviets reply that the United 
States wants outer space controlled 
only because Russia has outstripped us 
in the development of intercontinental 
ballistic missiles. The Soviets say they 
would agree to international control of 
outer space on one condition: that the 
U. S. eliminate its overseas bases ring- 
ing the Soviet Union. 

U. S. leaders say we cannot eliminate 


Crawford in Newark Evening News 
“Why Don’t You Fellows Talk Unifica- 
tion?’’—But who really does the talking 
for Red puppet regime of East Germany? 


these bases until the Soviets agree to 
strictly controlled disarmament “right 
down to the line’—both in nuclear 
and non-nuclear (conventional) forces. 
Otherwise, the free world would be 
deprived of its first line of defense. The 
West would become dangerously ex- 
posed to Soviet attack. 
iJ 

4. Disengagement 

The idea of a “neutralized” area in 
Central Europe appeals to many peo- 
ple. For one thing, they say, it would 
lessen the danger of war. For another, 
the departure of Soviet troops might 
make it possible to reunify Germany 
and restore freedom to Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. ‘ 

Many others, including the U. S. 
Government, disagree. They point to 
the map to show that “neutralization” 
of Central Europe would leave Russia 
still holding .one sixth of the earth’s 
area, sprawling across Europe and Asia. 
The NATO powers, 6n the other hand, 
would have only a weak toehold in 
Western Europe. Thus the Soviets 
would be in a position to overrun all 
of Europe. As with the other disarma- 
ment proposals, our Government con- 
tends there can be no reduction of 
forces in Central Europe until the So- 
viet Union agrees to submit to thor- 
ough international inspection of its 
military establishments. 

Russia has suggested that tension in 
Europe could be eased if the two sides 
“disengaged,” that is, if they pulled 
back their forces. Russia proposes that 
Soviet troops leave East Germany, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia, while 
Western forces move out of West Ger- 
many. At the same time, these coun- 
tries would be stripped of all nuclear 
weapons and bases, 


5. Non-Aggression 

The Soviets ask that the Western 
nations and the Communist bloc sign a 
non-aggression pact. Under this agree- 
ment, each side would promise not to 
attack the other. The Western powers 
reply that such a pact is clearly unnec- 
essary. Since the founding of the 
United Nations in 1945, the world or- 
ganization has had one chief objective: 
the curbing of aggression among na- 
tions. All members of the United Na- 
tions pledged themselves to non-aggres- 
sion when they joined. Thus any 
non-aggression agreement would mere- 
ly repeat a pledge already made. 

These, then, are the issues dividing 
the West and the Communist bloc. Will 
a summit conference be held this sum- 
mer or fall to try to break the dead- 
lock? And if a conference is held, will 
it result in constructive decisions that 
will lift the hopes of men everywhere— 
in the Soviet satellite states as well as 
the free world? 
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CREATIVE AMERICANS—27 


~ Atom Smasher 


T WAS a cold and windy morning 

in January 1939. A gale whistled 
around the tall buildings of Columbia 
University in New York City as students 
hustled to classrooms to take their mid- 
year examinations. Earlier that morn- 
ing, Dr. John R. Dunning, associate 
professor of physics at Columbia, had 
been visited by a distinguished Italian 
physicist, Dr. Enrico Fermi. 

Dr. Fermi had brought startling news. 
He had learned a German physicist 
had found the element barium in the 
debris left when uranium was disin- 
tegrated by a shower of neutrons. How 
did the barium get there? The German 
physicist did not know. But two scien- 
tists in Sweden—refugees from Germany 
—believed he had unknowingly become 
the first man in history to split a ura- 
nium atom into lighter elements. They 
also believed energy must have been 
released at the same time. 

It was a lucky break for the U. S. 
that the German scientist did not know 
what he had stumbled upon. In 1939 
Europe was seething with the tensions 
of an approaching world war. The pre- 
vious year, Germany had annexed Aus- 
tria and part of Czechoslovakia. And 
now Adolph Hitler, the power-mad dic- 
tator of Germany, was greedily eyeing 
Poland and the rest of Czechoslovakia. 


Getting a Jump on Hitler 


Why was the German experiment so 
significant? The answer led back to 
1905. In that year, Albert Einstein had 
said that matter could be changed into 
energy. He set forth his theory in the 
famous formula, E=-MC? (energy is 
equal to mass times the speed of light 
squared). 

According to Einstein’s theory, a 
single split atom would release millions 
of electron volts of energy. This energy 
could be harnessed for peaceful pur- 
poses—suck as atomic power. Or it 
could be packaged in atomic bombs 
and used to conquer the world. You 
didn’t have to be a scientist to deduce 
what Hitler would do with the atom. 


JOHN R. DUNNING 


Dr. Dunning had been experimenting 
with atomic energy for several years. 
As he listened to Dr. Fermi, he decided 
to find out whether the deductions of 
the two scientists in Sweden were cor- 
rect. He would repeat the experiment 
and see whether energy actually was 
released by the splitting of a uranium 
atom. If it was, the U.S. would get 
a jump on Hitler. But the question 
plagued his mind: Should he use liquid, 
solid, or gaseous uranium? 

After lunch, Dr. Fermi caught a train 
to Washington, where he had to attend 
a scientific conference. Dr. Dunning 
was on his own. That afternoon he 
settled back at his desk to ponder his 
problem. The hours swept past. At six 
o'clock, as he left his office for dinner 
with his wife at their apartment, he 
still had not decided between, liquid, 
solid, or gaseous uranium. 


“The Real Thing!” 


As Dr. Dunning ate dinner, he made 
an agonizing decision. He would take 
a chance on solid uranium. As soon as 
he finished eating, he headed back to 
his laboratory in the physics building. 
Two other scientists were there when 
he arrived, They had just finished an 
experiment and were abeut to leave. 

But they changed their minds when 
they heard about the momentous ex- 
periment Dr. Dunning was planning. 

Dr. Dunning placed a solid uranium 
“target” in his smal] atom smasher. 
When he switched on the machine, 
it began to bombard the uranium with 
radioactive rays. Dr. Dunning kept his 
eyes glued to an oscilloscope. It would 
register any energy given off by the 
splitting atoms. 

Suddenly wavy green lines streaked 
across the oscilloscope’s screen! “This 
looks like the real thing,” Dr. Dunning 
shouted. Then he hesitated. Could there 
be something wrong with the atom 
smasher? 

To make sure, the three scientists 
tested the machine carefully. By nine 
o'clock that night they had proved that 


the machine was working properly. 
They had also proved that it was pos- 
sible to split a uranium atom, and re- 
lease its energy. Albert Einstein’s the- 
ory was correct. After this experiment, 
plus a few more by other scientists to 
clear up certain details, physicists knew 
that an atomic bomb could be built. 

What kind of a background does a 
top atomic scientist have? Dr. Dunning 
was born in Shelby, Nebraska, in 1907. 
His father was a grain dealer who 
dabbled in amateur radio, Young John 
thus acquired an early interest in sci- 
ence and engineering. Before he was 
out of high school, he built a radio sta 
tion and sold it. 

When he entered Nebraska Wesley- 
an University, John wasn’t quite sure 
whether he wanted to be a lawyer, 
minister, or scientist. But he came to 
the conclusion that science was fun. 

He was graduated with highest hon- 
ors in 1929 with a degree in engineer- 
ing. The same year, he went to work 
for Columbia University as a physics 
instructor. His pioneering work in nu- 
clear physics led to the development 
of Columbia’s first atom «smasher in 
1936—one of the important links to the 
atomic bomb. 


Stil. Loves to Tinker 


After Dr. Dunning became the first 
American scientist to split an atom he 
led a group of scientists who perfected 
a method for extracting Uranium 235 
from ordinary uranium. U-235 is the 
type of uranium used in the atomic 
bomb. In 1946 President Truman 
awarded Dr. Dunning the Medal of 
Merit for his pioneer work. 

In 1950 Columbia University made 
Dr. Dunning the dean of its School of 
Engineering. Today Dr. Dunning still 
finds it hard to resist the temptation 
to roll up his sleeves and tinker with 
new equipment. And although he is 
one of our top atomic scientists, his 
friends usually think of him as the 
man who can make any broken-down 
gadget work. ~—Leonanp Panis 





Festival of the 


Spaceward Ho! 
Cherry Blossom 


By John Piper, East Junior High School, Parsons, Kansas 


* Starred words refer to space 
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Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
puzzles for ication 
in — 2 2 


Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject, 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
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nal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as puzzies 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
grade. Address Puzzle 
Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
tines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Answers te this week's 
puzzle on page 37 






















































































Farthest planet from the sun. 
5. Planet known to have life on it. 
A celestial sphere. 
2. Homonym for two. 

. Country that launched Vanguard I 
(abbr. ). 

. Sputnik II carried one of these as a 
passenger. 
ip eae 7 5 See, 

Tear, 
Saturn has nine of these. 
The Earth loops this body. 
2. Street (abbr. ). 
24. Second largest living bird in the world. 
Twelfth letter of Greek alphabet. 
. Division of geological time. 
29. Partake of food. 
This intercontinental ballistic missile 
is being tested by the U.S 
and Sedition po of 1798. 

. Covering for the head. 

The 34th President of the U. S. 
(nickname ) 

Novel, _ the Lighthouse. 
The “ of Good Feeling.” 
Neither, nor; either, 
Be ill, 

. Luminous bodies in space. 

. Italian painter, Angelico. 

3. Italian movie actress (initials). 

8. In tennis, a good serve that is not 
returned. 

. Europium (chemical symbol). 

. Portuguese possession in India. 

. Lincoln and Washington were 
in this month (abbr. ). 

. The VU, S. Air 
No. 31 Ac TOSS. 

It starts where the 
phere ends. 


born 
____. is developing 


Earth’s atmos- 


. He starred in The Prince and the 


Showgirl ( initials ). 


. Vase with a pedestal. 

. Tuberculosis (abbr. ). 

. Late Italian conductor ( initials). 
. Steal. 


and fro. 


9. A rocket takes off in a 


flames and smoke. 


. Cloth is woven on these. 
. Most brilliant planet in our solar 


system. 


. Occupy a seat. 
. Female deer. 
. African antelope. 
. Vagrant. 

es ican 


system consists of nine 
planets and a star. 


. Name of passenger in Sputnik II. 
. And so forth 
. Short sleep. 

. Inventor of the cotton gin (first 


(abbr. ). 


name ). 


. A golf ball is hit off this. 
3. Vanguard I was hurled into space by 


a three-________ rocket. 

Track. 

The Jupiter-C rocket was developed 
by Dr. Wernher von : 


. Petroleum. 

. Seventh letter of Greek alphabet. 

». Soa, mma: 
2. Mineral-bearing rock. 

. Novel by Ernest Hemingway, — 


You Satisfied?” 


Whom the Bell Tolls. 


. The Caspian 


A green light means “this. 
Alternating current (abbr.). 


. Foot-pound (abbr.). 
. Victoria is the 


oonel of this Cana- 
dian province (abbr. ). 


FIRST AWARD—INFORMAL ESSAY 


By JOANNA ROBERTSON, 17 
Ottawa (Ill.) Township High School 
Teacher: Miss S. Isabella Sanders 


PRING rains had dampened the 

grounds of the park at Kyoto until 
the mud slapped faintly at each step. 
The pale scent of pink blooms mingled 
and clashed with the incense stirring 
from the brilliant black and gold 
shrines. Festival of the Cherry 
Blossom was bringing jubilant spring 
to the island of Japan. 

Firmly clutching the arm of our 
nurse, Hisaku-san, my younger sister 
and I wound through pink clouds of 
trees and celebrating crowds of people. 
A little gold man with a scraggly white 
beard approached us, waving warm 
fresh fish in our direction. But we 
would have none. We must hurry, or 
we would miss a far more delicious ex- 
perience—the Japanese theater. 

We entered the crowded theater, 
and awaited the magic. Soon a group 
of men, dressed in formal kimonos, 
seated themselves .cross-legged along 
the sides of the theater and began to 
play. . . . With delicate precision the 
music progressed until its tension in 
vited some strange occurrence, and the 
play began. 

There, on the brightly lit stage be- 
fore us, danced the characters. They 
were dressed in ornate gowns of gold 
and blue, of red and pink, of colors un- 
speakably brilliant. The most lovely of 
kimonos, each one different, illustrated 
the temperament and social position of 
the person it clothed. Crowned with 
massive, glossy wigs of black or colored 
silk, the actors danced their story. 

And such a story! Spellbound, | 
watched warriors do a dance of ven- 
geance and bravery. I watched the 
death of the most beautiful of maidens, 
and the betraying cruelty of an uncle. 

As the time came to leave, Hisaku- 
san, who had been crying, led two 
stunned children into the glorious fresh- 
ness of Japan at springtime: . . . We 
followed Hisaku-san into a small ’ rine. 
There, among the deep, somber pines 
we caught our breath. Before us was a 
large stone image, gazing fiercely as 
the mild Hisaku placed a pungent stick 
of incense before him, and bowed in 
reverent obedience. Somewhere in the 
bittersweet pines a bell tinkled softly. 
Outside, the cherry blossoms piously 
bent to the wind. And my sister and I 
felt even smaller than we were. 
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A First Award (School Life) for David 
Parker, 18, West H. S., Phoenix, Ariz. 





} 
This shot won an Honorable Mention for Harry Eisenberg, 16, 
a junior at the School of Industrial Art, New York, N. Y. 


1958 Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards 


ORE THAN 30,000 ENTRIES 
in the 1958 Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards made for keen 
competition. The photos on this page 
are among the 90 that won cash 
Awards, Honorable Mentions, and 
Commendations; other Awards pho- 
tos appear in the May issue of Lit- 
erary Cavalcade. 

The names of all winners in 
the Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards will be published with the 
names of Scholastic Magazines Art 
Awards winners in the 3lst Annual 
National High School Art Exhibition 
catalogue, available after June 1 for 
25¢. 

Many of the top-ranking photos 
will be exhibited in June in the 
window galleries of the East River 
Savings Bank, Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, New York. In the opin- 
ion of the judges, this year’s photo 
entries showed unusual originality. 


Katherine E. Criss, 17, H. S. of Music and 
Art, N. Y., N. Y., won a Second Award. 


A First Award in Portraiture went to Mike 
Manheim, 17, of Alliance (O.) High School. 





Congratulations 


to all you 
Scholastic-Ansco 
Winners! 


CONGRATULATIONS for 
making this year’s Picture Contest 
the most competitive we’ve ever run! 
Once again, you’ve made it obvious 
that great pictures do not necessarily 
require expensive equipment or years 
of experience—that often little more 
is needed than an open mind, a 
searching heart, and patience. 


CONGRATULATIONS to 
everyone who used Ansco film and 
doubled his cash awards! Ansco 
film gives you a head start, guarantees 
better results: 





SUPER HYPAN, for instance, is the 
Ansco film ‘that opens a whole 
new world of picture-taking to you! 
So sensitive to light (film speed 500), 
you can now take pictures under 
lighting conditions once considered 
impossible! And, unlike most fast 
films, SUPER HYPAN® enlargements 
look as smooth as the original! Pro- 
fessionals call it—‘“‘the finest grain 
super-speed film in the world!” 


ALL-WEATHER PAN is another 
extra-value film from Ansco. It’s the 
popular-priced film that translates 
every color —including hard-to- 
capture reds— into black-and-white 
tones true to their original brilliance! 
This means more natural, more 
pleasing pictures! 


Try them both...real soon! 


GIVE 4 
CONQUER 


CANCER 


AMERICAN | 


CANCER 
( y ‘ SOCIETY | 
An S oA O Binghamton, New York. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp f 








Weeping 
won't help... 
but 
THYLOX 


will! 


Blemishes dry up fast! 
THYLOX MEDICATED CREAM 


heals and clears while you sleep! 


Thylox Medicated Cream treats and heals pimples from the 
very first application, as proved in hundreds of clinical tests. 
At the first sign of pimples, don’t wait. Even little blemishes 
can develop into acne pimples that may leave scars! Get Thylox! 
Its exclusive curative ingredient has been recommended by 
doctors for over 10 years— now, no prescription needed. Thylox 
will give you a clearer, cleaner, better-looking skin—quicker 


than you ever thought possible! 


THYLOX: 


MEOIC ATED CREA 
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THY LON Aliso make Thylox Medicated Soap your daily soap. 
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Cleans and erases blackheads, clears pores. Contains a germi- 
cidal agent that prevents spread of acne infection. Relieves 
oily skin without drying it 


Ss KIN CARE PROODUCTS 


Church Music 


(Continued from page 9) 


as distinguished from the chanting of 
the Psalms and canticles. 

At the end of the sixth century, these 
chants were changed by Pope Gregory 
to a similar but more artistic form 
known as Gregorian chants. They are 
still used often in services. 

Gregorian chants are a collection of 
more than 600 compositions. When 
comparing the two types of chants— 
the Ambrosian and Gregorian—one eas- 
ily sees that the earlier Ambrosian 
chants. lacked the artistic balance and 
delicate “finish” of the Gregorian chants. 


Instrumentation Forbidden 


The Gregorian chants closed a gold- 
en age of music composition. The rapid 
growth in the composing of church 
music previously shown was not to be 
continued during the Middle Ages. 
The songs for the church that were 
composed during this time were so 
strict in obeying limited rules of com- 
position that most of them were too 
heavy to be used after the popularity 
of their style subsided. For a long time 
instrumentation was forbidden in the 
service, as it was thought to be too 
much like the symbols of paganism. 

Some notable changes in church mu- 
sic did come during the Middle Ages, 
though. This period gave us the names 
for the tones of our scales, and our 
first music schools. 

Martin Luther, the church reformer, 
adapted hymn words to old folk tunes 
because they were simple and could 
be sung by the whole congregation. 

During the “Polyphonic Era” which 
followed, contrapuntal style became 
prevalent. This consisted of simultane- 
ous flow of several different melodies, 
each independent and equally impor- 
tant. This music was originally for un- 
accompanied voices (a cappella). Its 
first principal forms were the mass and 
the motet. 

he motet designates any single Lat- 
in-text piece in continuous form, not 
set sectionally verse by verse. During 
the sixteenth century, the motet was 
most popular. . . . In the Netherlands’ 
churches the singing of motets was 
brought to such a high degree in the 
sixteenth century that many of their 
singers were engaged to become choris- 
ters in the Papal Choir at Rome. 

Giovanni Pierluigi da _ Palestrina, 
Italian composer of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, had a great influence on church 
music. He devoted himself completely 
to its service. His official career as a 
composer under papal protection began 
in 1551 when Julius III appomted him 
choir director in the Vatican... . 

(Continued on page 36) 











Any S books 
for only $1.00 


Special Bargain for Scholastic readers! 


That’s right! Five of these 
wonderful books can be yours 
.-- for only $1.00! 


Treat yourself to real reading 
fun — and scve money — by 
stocking up on these pleasure- 
loaded pocket-size books NOW ! 


Be smart — get 10, 15 or 
even all 20 at these low, 
low, bargain prices! 


Mail order to: 


READERS’ CHOICE 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
This offer not valid in Canada. 
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READERS’ CHOICE, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


HOW TO ORDER: Here’s how to take advantage of this amazing offer. Write the 
number of copies you want of each book in the box next to the title. Order one of 
each title OR five of one title OR any combination you like. It doesn’t matter — 
as long as the total number you order comes to 5, 10, 15 or 20. Remember — it's 


$1.00 for five books . . . 
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1. NORA MEADE, M.D., Wesley. 
Exciting story of a woman doctor 
forced to choose between love—and 
a career! 


2. GREAT SPORTS STORIES. Razzie- 
dazzle lineup of 13 hard-hitting 
sports stories—as real as today’s 
headlines! 


3. SAINT JOAN, Mattern & Wil- 

iby. Superb photo story plus be- 

hind-the-scenes intervicw with teen- 
age star Jean Seberg! 


4. ETIQUETTE FOR YOUNG MODERNS. 
Avoid embarrassment! Easy, practi- 
cal tips for all social occasions. 


5. MORE BOBBY SOX, Marty Links. 
Cartoon riot! Hilarious Emmy Lou 
and her — Sox friends at home, 
on dates—a giggle per page! 


6. RED CARPET FOR MAMIE EISEN- 
HOWER, Aiden Hatch. Sparkling, fast- 
moving story of the girl who captured 
ike’s heart. 


7. LAST VOYAGE OF THE LUSITANIA, 
the Hoehlings. Electrifying! True! 
Last moments aboard a torpedoed 
luxury liner! 


8. COMPLETE BOOK OF OUTER SPACE. 
Facts — with pictures—about man's 
coming conquest of outer space. 
Basic info for future spacemen! 


9. CAPTAIN MACRAE, Heuman. Savage 
frontier excitement, sizzling courage 
—action-packed story of the last 
great Indian War! 


10. BOY DATES GIRL, Gay Head. Prac- 
tical, amusing guide to every social 
situation. A ‘‘must” for every girl 
and boy! lilustrated, too. 


$2.00 for ten books, etc. Minimum order: 5 books. 


11. HAZEL, Ted Key. Howl-packed 
volume featuring one of America’s 
funniest cartoon characters. 


12. | AM FIFTEEN— AND | DON'T 
WANT TO DIE, Arnothy. True story 
of a Hungarian teen-ager’s own fight 
for freedom! 


13. THE FROZEN JUNGLE, Earl. Five 
men and a girl marooned on the 
frozen wastes of unmapped Labrador 
—a minus 40° winter ahead! 


14, THE 1,000 YEAR PLAN, Asimov. 
He made his plans a thousand years 
in advance! Startling SF thriller 
about a dying empire in space! 


15. DEATH BE NOT PROUD, John 
Gunther. Famous author's deeply 
moving story of his teen-age son's 
heroic fight for life. 


16. WRECK OF THE MARY DEARE, 
Innes. Gripping mystery aboard a 
floating deathtrap—fast-paced sus- 
pense! (Movie coming!) 


17. HANNIBAL, Mary Dolan. Barely 
out of his teens, he carries on the 
most daring battle campaign in mili- 
tary history! 


18. THE BRIDGE AT ANDAU, Michener. 
Chilling on-the-spot report of Red 
treachery during the Hungarian Revo- 
lution—by a top author! 


19. THE GUNS OF NAVARONE, Mac- 
Lean. Hair-raising World War |! ad- 
venture! Five Commandos against a 


Pma4089 fortress! 


20. THE GIRL HE LEFT BEHIND, 
oe oye Side-spiitting story of a 
y college boy’s introduction to 


AS1364 the peace-time Army. 
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Could Be in 
the Cards! 


INCE PREDICTING the pennant 
winners a month ago, I’ve been 
swamped with complaints. Evérybody 
and his kid cousin seem to disagree 
with me. That's just home town loyalty, 
ind I’m 101 percent for it. But horse- 
hide fans are famous for thinking with 
their hearts instead of their heads. So 
I'll stick with the Yankees and Braves 
the solid choices of the experts. 

Nevertheless, all you fans might be 
interested in a letter I received shortly 
before the start of the season. It was 
written by one of the greatest experts 
I know—Mickey McConnell. Before be- 
coming the director of training for Lit- 
tle League Baseball, Mickey was chief 
scout for the Dodgers. And what he 
doesn't know about baseball can be 
printed on the head of a pin. 

After a whirl around the training 
camps, Mickey told me that “The Car- 
dinals and White Sox looked like the 
most improved teams. Vinegar Bend 
Mizell looked great—sharp control with 
great stuff—and he should have a big 
year. 

“The McDaniel brothers also looked 
good and together with Larry Jackson 
give the Cards the kind of pitching 
that could carry them all the way. Stan 
Musial continues to set a fine example 
for the young players, hustling like a 
rookie on every play. Leaders like 
Musial and Al Dark are great assets to 
1 team. 

“Hal Smith should be the best catcher 
ind Dan Blasingame the best second 
baseman in the League. It’s doubtful 
whether Ken Boyer and Wally Moon 
will ever live up to their potentialities, 
ind Eddie Kasko has limited ability at 
shortstop. But the team has real punch 
with Blasingame, Dark, Musial, Boyer, 
Cunningham, Ennis, Smith, Moon, 
Kasko, and company 

“Schofield, Green, Flood, and two or 
three young players could help, and 
Hobie Landrith is a good second 
catcher. If the Braves slip a bit, watch 
those Cardinals. 

“The White Sox don’t own as much 
front-line strength, but Early Wynn still 
has good stuff and the Sox pitching 
staff is real deep. Ron Jackson should 
add power at first base. 

“Detroit could improve a bit if Lou 
Skizas can field well enough to play 
third, and he'll add power to the 
line-up. Still you have to go with the 
Yankees—but they'll have to hustle!” 
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Von and Lindy McDaniel, of the St. Louis Cardinals 


“‘Write’’ Again 


ETTERS, I get letters . . . boy, aze 

they pouring in since my column, 
“The ‘Write’ to Be Heard,” appeared 
on April 4. Sorry, I can’t acknowledge 
all of them, but I’m deeply grateful to 
everyone who took the time to express 
an opinion. That’s what makes a good 
sports column go round (and often 
square). 


> First is the sad news about several 
of the nation’s longest basketball win- 
ning streaks. Middletown (Ohio) High’s 
76-game streak perished in the semi- 
finals of the Ohio tourney, while Het- 
tinger (N. D.) High’s 52-game skein 
was also broken in tourney play. 


> Longest streak still going, as far as 
I know, is Alsen (N.D.) High’s 67 
straight. Another blockbuster is Chas- 
sell (Mich.) H.S.’s 65-game streak, 
the longest in Michigan history. The 
Panthers, incidentally, also copped their 
third straight Class D crown. 


> Larrz Albrecht is proud to inform 
us that Dayenport (Iowa) High won 
their eighth state Class A title this year, 
their fourth since 1950. What’s more, 
the Davenport gridders have won 33 
in a row and have been state champs 
two of the last three years. 


> Brighton High of Rochester, N.Y., 
is making a big splash over its swim- 


ming teams. Their “fish” have gone 
undefeated in dual and triangular com- 
petition for four straight years, winning 
56 straight meets over this period, in- 
cluding four sectional titles. 


> John Lukus puts in a plug for St. 
Casimir’s High of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Though the school has less than 90 
boys, they've made the state Class B 
hoop finals the last three years. They 
had a 44-game winning streak broken 
this season, have been unbeaten on 
their home court for four years, and 
have won 75 games and lost only 7 
over the past three years, 


> The Senior Class of Williamsburg 
(Pa.) High wants everyone to know 
that their school has been Western 
Regional hoop champs for three straight 
years, and copped the Inter-County 
football crown last fall with a 9-0 
record. 


> Six gals from Northwood, Iowa, in- 
form us that the basketball player of 
the year could be Vivian Fleming of 
Emerson (Iowa) High, who set an all- 
time state record for girls tournament 
play by averaging 48 points a game! 


> And Nancy Jo Wright of the Seventh 
Grade Class, Colton, Ore., calls our 
attention to Bert Lundmark, a 6-foot- 
4-inch sharpshooter, who topped the 
Oregon scorers with a 26.4 point aver- 
age in 22 games. 

—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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From pioneering America to pioneering space 


the Army stays ahead...and you can keep pace! 


CHOOSE THE LATEST TRAINING IN MODERN ARMY GREEN 


Opening new frontiers is an old story to 
the Army. From the days of the Army’s 
Lewis & Clark to the launching of 
America’s first satellite— Explorer I—the 
Army has continuously pioneered ad- 
vancements. You can keep pace as a Man 
in Modern Army Green. 


Scientific and technical know-how . . . the 
kind you can get in the Army’s modern 
specialist schools . .. turns today’s chal- 
lenge into tomorrow’s reality. America’s 
first satellite was launched and guided 
into orbit by. U. S. Army missilemen. As 
a man in Modern Army Green, you can 


PICK YOUR PLACE IN THE ARMY 


get the latest technical and scientific 
schooling. Only in the Army can you 
choose before you enlist. 

Whatever opypn you choose, it’s guar- 
anteed for you— before enlistment! Find 
out how you can stay ahead in the 
Modern Army—now pioneering space! 


SC 16-5-58 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 


%& Choose your Training in the combat, technical or admini- 
strative fields. High school graduates can choose from 107 
modern courses, everything from missiles to medicine or . . . 


Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C., Attn: AGSN 


Please send me the free Army booklet telling 
how high school graduates can choose their 
technical training before enlistment in Modern 
Army Green. 


Choose your Branch. Join the Army’s space pioneers by enlisting 
directly into the Army’s Air Defense Command, or take your pick 
of Ordnance, Armor, Infantry, Artillery and many more or... 


Choose your Travel. Pick your exact overseas 
assignment—even join with your buddies and serve 
together all the time you're overseas. 


For information—without obligation— 
Mail this coupon today! 
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AND YOU CAN, TOO, WITH AWifson RACKET! 
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“First things first,” 

says Champion Jack 

Kramer. “Before 

you can build a 

better game you’ve got to have 
confidence in your racket. You’ve 
got to know it will perform right. 
Your Wilson dealer is the place to 
start. He’ll show you the tricks 
of picking out the Wilsen racket 
with the exact weight and grip 
you need. 

“*You’ll feel the difference con- 
fidence can make your first day 
with your new Wilson racket. 
You'll notice the ace-packed 





Enjoy the best in tennis, baseball, 
basketball, football, golf—all sports 
equipment—at leading dealers every- 
where. The Wilson trademark is your 
guarantee of quality. 











power you get from 

Wilson’s exclusive 

Strata-Bow’* con- 

™ struction. Because 

this racket feels right, 

your accuracy will improve amaz- 

ingly. So...shake hands with a 

new Wilson racket and get the 

confidence you need to build a 
winning game.” 

Jack Kramer is a member of 
the Wilson Advisory Staff. Other 
top players who endorse and play 
Wilson include: Maureen Con- 
nolly, Tony Trabert, Don Budge, 
Frank Sedgman, Mary Hardwick. 


Win With 


Wikhon 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
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~ Looking and 
Listening 


Since this is our last issue of the 
school year, we'll take a quick look at 
the week’s high spots and then mention 
some big shows heading your way dur- 
ing the next few months. 


> Another special Jerry Lewis Show is 
on NBC-TV tonight, Friday, May 16. 
On ABC-TV, Holiday Handbook flies on 
“Wings to Austria,” a lovely travelogue 
to that picturesque little country. 


> “Israel: The Next Ten Years” will be 
presented Sunday, May 18, as a 90- 
minute NBC-TV special. Newsman 
Chet Huntley went to Israel and 
brought back some excellent filmed 
material which surveys Israel’s brief 
past and her hopes for the future as a 
free nation. On CBS-TV, The Great 
Challenge gathers together top experts 
to consider “Foreign Relations.” 


>» On Wednesday, May 21, Disneylana 
(ABC-TV) combines wondertul anima- 
tion with music for a program calied 
“Adventures in Fantasy.” 


> Now let’s look ahead: 

MAY 28 (CBS-TV): The last chap- 
ter in High Adventure with Lowell 
Thomas will take place in exotic Mo- 
rocco. 

JUNE 8 (NBC-TV): Wide, Wide 
World will present “A Trip Through 
Europe in the Spring.” The show was 
actually filmed by Eurovision, the con- 
tinental broadcasting and _telecasting 
system. Eurovision programs have never 
been seen in America. 

JUNE 12 (CBS-TV): On the last 
DuPont Show of the Month, the very 
beautiful play “Member of the Wed- 
ding,” by Carson McCullers, will be 
presented. It is a tender story of a 
young girl who wants to “belong to 
something.” 

JUNE 22 (NBC-TV): Taking over 
for the Dinah Shore Show is a 15-week 
series starring Edie Adams, Janet Blair, 
Dorothy Kirsten, and John Raitt. 

JULY 3 (ABC-TV): Andy Williams 
takes over the prize Pat Boone Show. 

JULY 11 (ABC-TV): A brand new 
show, E. S. P., is opening. The letters 
stand for “extra-sensory perception,” the 
theory that people send messages to 
each other through the power of their 
minds—and over long distances, too. 

That’s it for now. Hope you have a 
summer of good viewing and can re- 
join us in the fall. Meanwhile, check 
your local papers for times, channels, 
and shows, —Dickx KLEINER 














Following the 


fi“ “Tops, don’t miss. Good. 
Fair. Save your money. 


MMSUMMER LOVE (Universal. Pro- 
duced by William Grady. Directed 
by Charles Haas.) 


John Saxon stars in this romantic 
comedy about a high schoo! graduate 
who is head of a combo. When he and 
the other members of his band get their 
first professional job, they are elated. 
They set off for Camp Lakeside in high 
spirits, but soon find that everything 
isn’t rosy. The boys play only on week- 
ends and have to do chores on the other 
days. And then a local girl (Jill St. 
John) turns up, hoping to win John. 
She makes a play for another member 
of the group (John Wilder), but when 
John goes to his friend’s rescue, he falls 
for her. The arrival of Saxon’s steadv 
girl (Judy Meredith) further compli- 
cates matters. Since this is a light com- 
edy, things work out successfully in the 
end and the plot never detracts from 
the fun or music. 


Coming This Summer 


Since you won't have a Check List to 
guide your movie-going during the next 
few months, we're listing a few sum- 
mer releases that you may want to 
watch out for. In The Light in the 
Forest, James MacArthur plays a white 
boy raised among Indians; Fess Parker 
and Carol Lynley co-star. . . . The Old 
Man and the Sea has Spencer Tracy as 
the determined fisherman in Heming- 
way’s beautifully told story. . . . Once 
Upon a Horse is a slapstick satire on 
Westerns with a bright new comedy 
team: Dan Rowan and Dick Martin. ... 
Alan Ladd and his son, David, portray 
a father and his mute son in The Proud 
Rebel. ...1f you're visiting in New 
York, Los Angeles, or Chicago, you can 
see Wintliammer, the first film to be 
made in the new three-dimensional 
Cinemiracle process. . . . There will be 
other good movies, too. We'll review 
some of these in the fall. 

—Puiie T. Hartrune 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 
Mi Tops, don’t miss. “iiGood. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


Drama—(D); Comedy C): Musical—(M); Docu- 
mentary—(Y Animated Cartoc (A): Western—(W). 


“i'“No Time for Sergeants (C); Henry 
V (D); Pather Panchali (D); I Accuse 
(D); Merry Andrew (M). 

“YHigh Flight (D). 

“The Safecracker (D); Raintree County 
(D); The Girl Most Likely (M). 
Bonjour Tristesse (D). 











Double-header! Wear the 
Arrow Bi-Way Sport open or closed 





You get extra innings of wear from this convertible collar, 
because it’s ready wherever you go. Close it with a tie or 
wear it open... with equal ease. There’s an extra measure 
of comfort in its exclusive collar design. Every inch of the 
airy open-weave fabric looks crisply neat, even on the hot- 
test days. Just $4.00. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARRO W— casual wear 





Church Music 


(Continued from page 30) 


In 1577 Pope Gregory XIII commis- 
sioned Palestrina to “purify” the musi- 
cal text of the liturgical or Gregorian 
chant. Palestrina’s idea of “purification” 
of songs was to simplify them. His 
work on these chants was superb and 
his tradition of plain chant remained 
official until the ancient style was re- 
stored at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. 

Palestrina’s contribution to church 
music is one of the most profound of 
any single composer. In his lifetime he 


Bad Skin Making a Mess 


composed 256 motets, 15 books of 
masses, three books of magnificats, one 
volume of hymns, two books of offer- 
tories for the whole year, three books 
of litanies, three books of lamentations, 
and a large volume of madrigals. . . . 

In the reign of Elizabeth I, the an- 
them was introduced in the service of 
the English Church. Queen Elizabeth 
appointed it to be sung daily at morn- 
ing and evening service. The words of 
the anthem were taken from the Psalms. 
The anthems are quite similar to the 
motets in use, musical construction, and 
origin. 

In the seventeenth and early eight- 
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of Your Life? 


Cheer up, teen-agers! Blemishes* 
aren't as difficult to deal with as you 


think. Those smgoth, clear complex- 
ions you envy so—how do you sup- 
pose they get that way? More times 
than you’d suspect, it’s due to grease- 
less, medicated Noxzema Skin Cream. 

Regular Noxzema skin care makes 
short work of most teen-age skin prob- 
lems. Noxzema’s special medicated 
formula helps clear up blemishes* fast 

.and helps keep them from coming 


back. Here’s all you do. 
First: In the morning, wash your face 


with Noxzema cream and a wet wash- 


cloth, just as if you were using soap. 
Noxzema gives you the extra deep 
cleansing problem skin needs—yet 
doesn’t dry your skin as soap does, 
Second: Smooth on Noxzema. It 
sinks in without a trace, gives you 
medicated protection all day long. 

Third: At night, wash your face with 
Noxzema again. Pat a little extra on 
stubborn blemishes.* You'll be sur- 
prised how fast you see results. And 
Noxzema isn’t messy, won’t stain 
your pillow. Get Noxzema today at 
any drug or cosmetic counter. 49¢, 67¢, 
79¢, $1.23, plus tax. *externally-caused. 
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eenth centuries, forms became more 
elaborate and more attention was paid 
to the dramatic effect. Such forms as 
the oratorio (a composition like an opera 
but founded on a Biblical theme and 
usually given without action or scenery), 
the passion (a composition for use dur- 
ing Passion Sunday and weeks during 
Lent), and the cantata (a sacred vocal 
composition for solo voices, ensembles, 
and chorus with instrumental accom- 
paniment, given without scenery and 
usually shorter than the opera or. the 
oratorio) were introduced at this time. 

The music of Johann Sebastian Bach 
and George Frederick Handel are per- 
haps the best examples of this dramatic 
effect. Handel, the master of the ora- 
torio, produced the Messiah with its 
glorious Hallelujah Chorus. Bach, com- 
poser of the St. Matthew Passion and 
the famous Mass in B Minor, contrib- 
uted great chorals. 

Mendelssohn as a composer of ora- 
torios ranks second only to Handel. 
Mendelssohn also helped to bring 
many of the long neglected works of 
Bach to light. 

Franz Joseph Haydn contributed 16 
masses, a Stabat Mater, three oratorios, 
two Te Deums, and many- smaller 
pieces for the Church, while his younger 
brother, Johann Michael Haydn, wrote 
over 360 compositions for the Church. 

Along with the development of mu- 
sical forms, the organ progressed. By 
the seventh century, every nobleman’s 
home in Rome contained an organ. It is 
not sure when it first entered into the 
Christian Church ritual, but records of 
its use date back to fifth-century Spain. 
In the eleventh century, mention of the 
first organ with keyboard keys was 
recorded at Winchester Cathedral, Eng- 
land. The keys, three inches wide, were 
pounded with hammers to produce 
sounds, and were governed by ten men 
pumping air into 400 pipes with 26 
bellows. As the organs became more 
and more complex, more and more men 
were needed to pump the numerous 
bellows supplying air to the flutes. 
Huge rooms of churches were devoted 
to just the housing of bellows. 

From these early organs have come 
today’s beautiful pipe organs,.so impor- 
tant to the church service. 

At the end of the nineteenth. and the 
beginning of the twentieth centuries 
there was a loss of desire to compose 
religious music. Debussy was not ad 
venturous enough until near the end of 
his life to create the most rare and re 
mote of his masterpieces, The Martyr 
dom of St. Sebastian. 

In recent years, however, religious 
works have sprung up on all sides 
Most of them are hymns in style. Grad 
ually new composers are beginning to 
work on new religious music, and a 
whole new era appears on the horizon. 
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Reflections 
(Continued from page 16) 


ning at a class play rehearsal. As she 
watched, he deliberately had gone to 
her friend, with whom she always 
walked home following practice, and 
had asked to drive her home. 

Stunned as if slapped across the face, 
she had assured her friend that “of 
course she wouldn’t mind walking home 
by herself,” then had rushed out with 
flushed face into the cold, empty street. 

A large vacuum had seemed to en- 
velop her as she trudged in the shadows 
through the snow, the dampness seep- 
ing through the thin soles of her flats. 

In the cold breeze, which blew in- 
tensely, she had begun to shiver almost 
convulsively,~feeling like a thin leaf 
pitted against a tornado, 

The quivering inside her had not 
stopped until long after she had re- 
turned home to lie in her bed, thinking 
bewildered and confused thoughts. 

However, even the previous night's 
unnerving experiences had not prepared 
her enough for today—when her girl 
friend told of his ugly snide remarks, 
of his opinions of the dance and her. 

A knife could not have cut more 
deeply or with more pain than this 
knowledge which left her with a cold, 
drained feeling. Even though he had 
torn her pride to tatters, she did not 
scorn him. Instead, she hated herself 
for her foolishness and gullibility. 

How green she had been, she re- 
flected miserably, to believe in his sin- 
cerity, when he was really only using 
a clever device to play with her ideals 
and emotions. 

Then she began to question the basic 
good intentions in others and she slowly 
began to lose faith in herself. A dizzy 
feeling swept over her as she opened 
her eyes. She reached to grasp the bed 
post which stood stoutly to support her. 

One word—why? why?—kept ringing 
over and over in her mind. But no 
answer came. 

“Oh, you poor silly fool,” she moaned 
and closed her eyes. 
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1958 Poster Contest 


$500 U.S. SAVINGS BOND 
JAY NIEMI 


Cass Technical H. S., Detroit, Michigan 


$100 U.S. SAVINGS BOND 
ANN SHARON WALDMAN prac 


Bayside H. S., Bayside, New York 


$50 U.S. SAVINGS BOND 
MARGARET ROMAN 


4th Prize—25 Winners 
$25 U.S. Savings Bonds 


H. KAYE DYALL Il! 
Inglewood, Calif. 
MICHAEL LEE CASAD 
San Francisco, Calif. 
GARY PRUNER 
Sacramento, Calff. 
JANE LARSON 

Villa Park, ll. 
PATRICK B. SATURDAY 
Michigan City, Ind. 
TERRY FRIEDMAN 
Pleasant Ridge, Mich. 
BERT MARKLAND 
Detroit, Mich. 

DICK SALAY 

Detroit, Mich. 
HARVEY EDWARDS 
Detroit, Mich. 
PATRICIA S. PIHAJLIC 
Rochester, Michigan 
JOHN A. McHENRY 
Buffalo, N. Y¥. 
PATRICK CUNNINGHAM 
Bronx, N. Y. 
ALEJANDRA FARONDA 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PATRICIA SCHNURR 
Elmont, L. L, N. ¥ 
PATRICIA ROKOS 

New York, N. Y. 
JUSTINE WARHOLIK 
East Northport, N. Y. 
CHARLES TRAMONTANA 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

ANNA KATHRYN MATHER 
Baltimore, Md 

TONY SORDILLO 
Baltimore, Md. 
ROBERT T. KRAKOWIECKI 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

LESLIE REED 

Bayard, N. Mex. 
LARRY ROMANINI 
Cleveland, Ohio 
LARRY CARDIN 
Memphis, Tenn. 

BILL COLLINGWOOD 
Seattle, Wash. 
WILLIAM E. STOLZ 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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CONGRATULATIONS! 


- to the Winners of the 
MERCHANT MARINE 


we 


Jay Niemi’s winning poster > 

West Technical H. &., Cleveland, Onio will appear on all U.S. Mail trucks 

and in U.S. Post Offices May 16-31. ® 
© 


$10 in Cash 


LES NATALI 

Fresno, Calif. 

ANN MOHUN 

Menlo Park, Calif. 
AL DELLINGER 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 
PHILIP ONG 

San Francisco, Calif. 
EDDIE WELCH 
Orlando, Fla. 
KAREN KESLER 
Prairie Village, Kan. 
BONNIE TARSES 
Baltimore, Md. 
JACQUELINE ANN BEARD 
Baltimore, Md. 
MARY LOUISE CURTIS 
Baltimore, Md 
JERRY DEAGEN 
Detroit, Mich. 

ED. MARTEL 

Detroit, Mich. 
WILSON THOMPSON 
Detroit, Mich. 
BARBARA CURTIS 
Rochester, Mich. 
KAREN LYON 
Overton, Nev. 
JEROME HAGEMA.4 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
JAMES MATWLUKOW 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
HENRY ENDEE, JR. 
Northport, N. Y. 
ROBERT CHORDAR 
Akron, Ohio 

DAVE BERTELSBECK 
Cleveland, Ohio 
CLARENCE FLAY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
DAN WULFF 
Cleveland, Ohio 
RUTH GERDING 
Toledo, Ohio 
ROBERT SHANK 
McKeesport, Penna. 
PEGGY JO BUCK 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 
JAMES McLEAN 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Honorable Mention—25 Winners 


iL] —| | x 
| O| | <| ax 


Our thanks to all those who entered, and to their teachers, 
Be sure to keep your eye on the lookout for the 1959 contest 
announcement in the pages of this magazine next September. 


THE AMERICAN MARITIME INDUSTRY 


Representing United States ocean, lake and river carriers, shipbuilders, ship 
suppliers and others whose business is water transportation. 
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her children to rise up in arms if any- 
one is denied the right to speak the 
truth. Without the printed word we 
would be kept in ignorance. 





The Family 


(Continued from page 13) 





thrown into prison for daring to print 
the truth about the tyranny of their 
colonial Governor. 

The mofning after Peter Zenger’s 
imprisonment, his New York Journal 
appeared on the street to the amaze- 
ment of his enemies. Catherine had set 
the type, read the proof, taught her 
children to help more than they ever 
had before. 

No, I cannot be a Catherine Zenger. 
But | can be a mother who will teach 






= 

| CANNOT be a Nancy Hanks Lin- 
coln—who was left the responsibility of 
raising her family. “God bless my 
mother,” Abe Lincoln said in later 
years. “All that I am or ever hope to 
be, I owe to her.” 

When a log school was opened. in 
the neighborhood it was Mrs. Lincoln 
who sént her children to learn the 


alphabet and master the spelling book. 
* 
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Cuticura 














guarantees 






lovelier skin 









within 5 days 







...or money back 











ing, softening, gently stimulating 
Cuticura Ointment that improves 
yous skin as it helps heal. 3. Grease- 
less, fast-acting Cuticura Medicated 
Liquid for daytime use to cleanse 
antiseptically, remove excess oiliness, 
check blemish-spreading bacteria, 
speed healing, cool and refresh your 
skin. Get all three—and see! At lead- 


When have you ever seen blackheads 
and pimples yield so quickly, and skin 






made ever so much lovelier—softer, 





smoother, fresher, more radiant—usu- 





ally within 5 days! 

For sensational results get the full 
treatment: 1. Mild, superemollient, 
moisture-giving Cuticura Soap for 
twice daily, beautifying 
lather-massage. 2. Sooth- 


( uticu ra 


Cuticura has said for years— Wishing won't help your skin, Cuticura will! 















ing drug counters. 







non CVU 
‘Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 
o * 
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Often she gathered the children at her 
knees, telling them: “You must get 
knowledge, so that when you grow up 
you will be wise and good.” 

No, I cannot be a Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln. But I can be a mother who 
realizes that education is not the job 
of teachers only. As a mother I can 
emphasize to my children that the mind 
is one of the greatest assets we have. 
I can tell them that to seek the truth 
is only part of an education. Learning 
to live with others is just as important. 

[ can teach them to hold fast to high 
ideals. I can read to them John Green- 
leaf Whittier, who did so much to 
touch the conscience of the American 
people and wrote in such a fresh and 


| wholesome flavor to bring to us in 
| poetry the simple things in life. 


We can go to the concert hall, to 
thrill to the magic of a symphony by 
Beethoven. We can listen to the folk- 
songs of the hills, to the Negro spir- 
ituals and minstrel men. 

We can take a pilgrimage to Wash- 


| ington’s places of history. We can visit 


| the country. 


the Capitol, whose huge dome, topped 
by the figure of Freedom, shines over 


| CANNOT be a Jeanette Rankin— 
who was the first member of the 
House of Representatives from Mon- 
tana. She filled the place with dignity, 
never asking any privilege because 
she was a woman, but working hard 
and gaining the respect of all who 


| worked with her. It took courage of 
|a real kind to face the ridicule and 





abuse from the jeering public to win 
the freedom women now enjoy. 

No, I cannot be a Jeanette Rankin. 
But I can be a mother who-will teach 
her children to inform themselves on 


both sides of an issue so they can use~ 


their franchise wisely. I can teach 
them they must exercise their right to 
vote as a duty as well as a privilege. I 
can teach my children their responsi- 
bility as citizens, and their responsibil- 
ity for a democratic way of life as set 
forth in the American Creed: 

“I believe in the United States of 
America as a Government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people .. . 

“I therefore believe it is my duty to 
my country to love it; to support its 
Constitution; to obey its laws; to re- 
spect its flag; and to defend it against 
all enemies.” 

Had the Hitlers, the Mussolinis, the 
Stalins, and all those who have tried to 
enslave the world, come from homes 
where these truths were fostered, man 


| might not have to waste his creative 
| powers to protect himself against slav- 
| ery and destruction. He could turr his 


| 
| 





efforts to the secrets of nature that 
we might have a more abundant life. 












ok Words 
© Abwit Music 


Popular 

The Frank Sinatra Story (Columbia). 
There are two dozen tunes on this disc, 
representing the best collection of 
Sinatra stylings anywhere. Formerly 
available just as pop singles, this Si- 
natra hit parade includes The House 
I Live In, Ciribiribin and the always 
beautiful How Deep Is the Ocean? 

The Glenn Miller Carnegie Hall 
Concert (RCA Victor). In 19389, the 
late Glenn Miller presented one of the 
most fabulous concerts in his career. 
This waxing covers 14 numbers taken 
from that concert, featuring the bright 
vocal contributions of Marion Hutton 
and Ray Eberle. Certainly the greatest 
band of all time. 

Hooray for Hollywood (Columbia). 
Who else but Doris Day could deliver 
these well-loved Hollywood show tunes? 
With Frank DeVol behind her, Doris 
delivers A Foggy Day, The Way You 
Look Tonight, The Last Time I Saw 
Paris, and many more. 


Jazz 

Just Jazz (Decca). An on-the-spot 
recording of another jumping group, 
the Lionel Hampton All Stars. Sitting 
in on Star Dust, Lady Be Good, and 
other standards are such wailing greats 
as Charlie Shavers (trumpet), Corky 
Corcoran (tenor sax), and the incom- 
parable Willie Smith (alto sax). 


Classical 

Prokofieff: Romeo and Juliet (RCA 
Victor). The Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra gives a superb interpretation of this 
romantic ballet under the masterful 
guidance of conductor Charles Munch. 
A highly recommended package for 
your disc collection. 

Classic Gold Album (Capitol). Here 
is a round-up of Capitol’s first-string 
classical talent in all-time classical] hit 
performances: Leopold Stokowski and 
his: orchestra play Clair de Lune, 
Nathan Milstein performs The Flight 
of the Bumble Bee, the Capitol Sym- 
phony Orchestra plays Smetana’s Dance 
of the Comedians, and eight other fine 
works are also included, 


Religious 
Good Night, Dear Lowi (Columbia). 
Giving a stirring performance here is 
young Johnny Mathis, aided by Percy 
Faith’s orchestra. Hymns and songs 
from the Protestant, Catholic, and Jew- 
ish faiths are delivered with great 
revererice and feeling. 
—ArRT STONE 





The Spalding 
Gonzales Signature 


Racket 


‘es 


by Pancho Gonzales, 
World’s Professional Champion 
Member, Spalding Advisory Staff 


“Only Spalding makes a frame of 
the balance and strength I need. 
They pay special attention to de- 
tails like these’’: 


Laminations. Spalding alter- 
nates thick and thin plies to give 


ALDING _ rackets a sweet, lively feel. 


< 


\ 


Fibre strips—prevent splitting 
between the holes. Spalding rack- 


The Spalding 


Lakeside ets can be strung tighter. 
... $9.95 


Countersinking inside and out 
keeps strings from chafing so you 
get longer life. 


Throat and shoulders steam- 
bent to take advantage of all the 
natural strength of the wood. 


Overlays of fibre add strength 
without stiffness. Flex point low- 
er for better feel. 


Grips. Nothing beats leather. 
You'll find the best leather grips 
on Spalding rackets. 


Note: Spalding also makes Spalding and Wright 
& Ditson tennis balls—used in more major tour- 
naments than all other balls combined. 


”ALDING 


sets the pace /n sports 
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After High School, 


Send your inquiries about careers 
to School and College Editor, Scholastic 
Magazines, 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Questions of greatest 
interest will be answered here. Sorry, 
no answers by personal letter. 


Q. How can I become a legal secre- 
taryP—C. D., Amboy, I'l. 


Take secretarial training in high 
school and at a special secretarial 
school. Visit courts whenever you can 
to familiarize yourself with legal pro- 
cedure. Learn legal vocabulary. 


QO. Where can I find out more about 
becoming a social worker?—J. B., De- 
troit, Mich 


A. Send 25¢ to Council on Social 
Work Educ., 345 E. 46th St., N. Y. 


Q. How can I find out about a ca- 
reer as a veterinarian?—S. R., Haddon- 


field, N. J. 


A. Write to the American Veterinary 
Medical: Association, 600 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5. 


Q. Where can I write to find out 
about the different kinds of nursing and 
get the names of some schools that 
teach nursing?—D. K., Tolland, Conn. 


A. Write to: Committee on Careers 
in Nursing, 2 Park Ave., N. Y., for a 
list of free and low-cost pamphlets. 


Q. I'd like to work with blind chil- 
dren at a school near my house but I 
don't want to go to college—M. H., 
Lansing, Mich. 


A. You might get a routine job doing 
housework or helping in a cafeteria but 


most people who work with handi-~ 


capped people have special (usually 
college) educations. They are teachers, 
sociologists, psychologists, etc. 


Q. Can I get radio-TV repair train- 
ing if I join the Air ForceP—J. M., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

A. Yes. The Air Force operates scores 
of technical schools which give career 
training in many fields. 


Q. Is merchandising a good field to 
enter?—D. L., Ludlow, Mass. 


A. Yes, decidedly. Merchandising is 
expanding as rapidly as is our popula- 
tion. There are many opportunities for 
beginners. 





> School & College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career 
fields. Be sure to write them for free catalogs. And when 
you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 





THE ARTS 








MEDICAL & LABORATORY 





















DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
CHICAGO (BUR rng 

ommercia . t ’ 
ACADEMY Dress Design, Fashion & tegazing 
Iustration, Drawing, Painting, in- 
terior Decoration. 








Y and NIGHT SCHOOL 
FINE ARTS PUNCH TICKETS FOR PART-TIME STUDY 
Founded All Professional Faculty 
1902 Write for tree ca 


talog z 
726 RUSH ST. . CHICAGO 1, al 
PRATT INSTITUTE 
| 








THE ART SCHOOL 
B.S. in Art Teacher Education; 
B.F.A. in Advertising Design, 
Graphic Arts & Llustration, 
and Interior Design. 
Bachelor of Industrial Design. 
M.S. in Art Education 
and Master of Industrial Design 
Director of Admissions, Brooklyn 5, 














Institute of Art 


prortssionatl catalogue 





TRAIN 
" chants | 11141 EAST BLVD. 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 





PENNA. ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


PAINTING ° SCURPTURE 
MURAL ° ILLUSTRATION 










Scholarships (European Study) ¢ Degrees 


R. T. Entenmann, Curator 
120 N. Broad, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Professional College for Career 
Women. Good designers and il- 
lustrators are in demand! Learn 
at America’s oldest College of 
Art for women. State acered. 
4 year. B.F.A. or B.S. degree 


courses in Advertising Art, Art 
] N 4 T ] T U T t Education, Fashion Design and 
Hustration, Interior and Tex- 
tile Design, Painting and Il- 
lustration. New residence hall. 








Catalog: 1386 N. Broad St. 
©] F Philadelphia 21, Pa. 





WRITERS WORKSHOP 








YOU CAN LEARN TO WRITE! 
Low-cost individual instruction by mail helps 
develop your natural ability at bome. Short story 
writing made easy-to-understand by a famous group 
of magazine editors. Top-notch writing instructors 
work on assignments with you, evaluating your 
work, guiding you constantly. Send for free booklet, 
Approved by New York State Education Dept. 

WORKSHOP SCHOOL % 3 WRITERS 
521. 5th Ave., N. Y. 17, N. (su 9) 

















Q. How can I find out more about a 
career in modeling?—P. R., Smyrna, Ga. 


A. Secure a free booklet by writing 
to: Patricia Stevens, 22 W. Madison 
St., Chicago 2, Ill. 





REAL JOB SECURITY for LIFE! 


Be a medical technician. Courses to 
12 mos. in clinical laboratory, X-Ray 
and Electrocardiography. M.D. fac 
ulty. Big demand, good pay. Free 
placement. Coed classes Jan., Apr 
July, Oct. G.I. Approved. Request 
free catalog indicating school grade 
Northwest Institute 
of Medical Laboratory Technique 
3414 East Lake Street 
Minneapolis 6, Minn. 


’ MEDICAL Z| 
TECHNOLOGY 


ONE-YEAR co-educa- 
tional course mgd po 
sonal supervision of physicians and hospi- 
tal technicians leading to M.T. registration. 
Day sessions only. 
Request Catalog #11 
Also, 6-month courses in MEDICAL LAB- 
ORATORY and X-RAY. Morning, after- 
noon, and evening sessions throughout 
the year. 
FREE PLACEMENT SERVICE 
For 27 years, MANHATTAN TRAINING has 
prepared men and women for distinctive careers. 


MANHATTAN MEDICAL ASSTS’ SCHOOL 


Licensed by N. Y. State Education "43 
1780 Broadway (at 57 St.) New York 19, N. Y. 

















DRAMA 








AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Foremost school in America for Dramatic Training 
74th Yr. Thorough preparation by professionals for 
Stage, Screen, Television and Radio. Senior students 
give public performances on Broadway. Two Year Pro- 
fessional Course for High School —. we 
Teen-age Course. Terms begin in MARCH, OCTOBER, 
and JANUARY. Summer Session. Catalog 

Room 281, 245 West 52 St., New York is, New York 








COLLEGES 











FULLY Lay ++ leas 
4- 


CAREER COURSES in wy Arts, coc Phys 
H ., Nutrition; Music, Art, Dra Speec worn 
Edt neation: Secretarial. Near * Atlanta, Elev, Taso it 

yr. Nat'l -ororities. Social life coordi nated with 4 HK... 
men's colleges. Students from 36 sta’ For ress: 
BRENAU COLLEGE BOX 501 GAINESVILLES 5, GA. 








JUNIOR COLLEGE 


LEICESTER <:; 


A TWO YEAR COLLEGE FOR men 
Majors in: Thorough Business Adminis- 
© Accounting tration prepares for success at 
+ Aicania management levels. Terminal 

ising or college transfer programs. 

* Management = Vocational guidance. Suburban 

* Merchandising campus near Worcester. Broad 
© Liberal Arts sports program. 

Paul S. Swan, Pres., Leicester, Mass. . io) 
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Letters 
(Continued from page 7) 


overweight figure. In my opinion, girls 
should have a waistline—not a bulge. 
Glenda Lorenz 
Jefferson County High School 
Boulder, Montana 


Dear Editor: 

I think many of the “sack” creations 
are beautiful. They’re just right for small 
girls who are tired of “flare” dresses. 
Graclyn Blakenet 
Long High School 
Cheraw, South Carolina 


School Uniforms 
Dear Editor: 


Uniforms should not be worn in our 
public schools. They would keep a stu- 
dent from expressing his individuality. 
A student permitted to wear what he 
likes can express his own personality in 
his choice of clothing. 

Jewel Buchanan 
Rutherfordton-Spindale H. S. 
Spindale, North Carolina 


Dear Editor: 

I can see no good reason why Ameri- 
can students should be compelled to 
wear uniforms. Isn’t our country still a 
democracy? Have we been so busy try- 
ing to keep ahead of the Soviet Union 
that we have forgotten our heritage? 

Betty White 
Elston Senior High School 
Michigan City, Indiana 


Dear Editor: - 

Where has our individuality gone? If 
the Federal Government ever begins to 
dictate what kind of clothing we must 
wear, our freedom will stand at the 
point of no return. How socialistic can 
we get? I believe that American stu- 
dents should never have to wear school 
uniforms! 

Kelly Marris 
Cotaco High School 
Lacey’s Spring, Alabama 


What's the Score? 


Dear Editor: 

I wish to inform you of an error 
which occurred on the cover of your 
April 18 issue. The cover photo shows 
two baseball players and a student. The 
lettering on the baseball shirts, as well 
as the way they are buttoned, indicates 
that the picture was printed from the 
wrong side of the negative. 

Gerard Bostwick 
Bishop Loughlin High School 
Brooklyn, New Yor!: 


(Our art director felt the cover photo 
would look better if the ballplayers 
faced the right .edge of the magazine, 
instead of the’ binding. Accordingly, 
the photo was reversed when the en- 
graving was made.—Editors. ) 


Tsar or Czar? 


Dear Editor: 


In your article, “The Soviet Union 
...One Head, Two Faces” [see April 18 
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issue], you spoke of the tsars of Russia. 
In Webster's Student Dictionary, “czar” 
appears as the preferred usage. 
Mary Faulkner 
Morgan High School 
Falmouth, Kentucky 


(Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary 
—1956 edition—gives “tsar” as preferred 
usage. Either “tsar” or “czar” may be 
used correctly. Both are derived from 
the Russian Tsar.—Editors.) 







































HAPPY BIRTHDAY 
TO THE TRANSISTOR! 


In 1948 Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories announced the invention of 
the transistor—an amazing little 
electronic amplifier that does many 
things previously done by bulky 
vacuum tubes. In the 10 years that 
have followed, the transistor has 
revolutionized electronics. 


Its small size has enabled engi- 
neers to design more compact and 
less expensive equipment. Its low 
power requirements have saved 
money, too. Its versatility has made 
it useful in many industries besides 
the telephone industry. 


But the transistor was developed 
originally to improve your telephone 


service. And that it has certainly 
done. One kind of transistor, for 
instance, helps long distance calls 
find the fastest routes across country. 
In special telephoitt iisicuments, it 
amplifies voices for the hard of 
hearing. It’s made possible a new 
kind of central office switching. 


And yet, after 10 years, the tran- 
sistor is only on the threshold of its 
future in the telephone industry. 
In the years to come the Bell Sys 
tem will find new ways for the 
transistor to make your telephone 
service ever better. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


GLI 


&) 
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EXCHANGE WALLET-SIZED PHOTOS WITH 
SCHOOLMATES AND THAT SPECIAL SOMEONE” 


65 for $1.98 


include 27¢ for 
postage & handling 
give and get! Full wallet size 
2¥2” by 3¥2” on finest quality portrait paper. 
Send any size snapshot or negative in black and 
white or color. Send for FREE MAILERS. 


ENVOY PHOTOCY 


+» BATH BEACH STA. BROOKLYN 14. WN Y 





STAMPS 








including Pakis- 
103 FOREIGN STAMPS 12<l%sine ,Pakis- 
Newfoundland, Australias, . Russia, Japan, 
China, Oddities, Rarities. ONLY WITH APPROV- 
ALS. Enclose 10¢ for hendling, LINCOLN STAMP § 
COMPANY. St. Catharine's . Ontario. 4 














WEIRD DIAMOND 


SHAPE COFFEE STAMPS 
Lovely Flower Triangle 





meworative. Dancer, ete. with 
approvals. Capital Stamp Ferrysburg 7, Mich. 





STAMP COLLECTION 


100 different stamps from Eu- 
rope, Africa, Asia, Scandinavia, Balkans, 
A 


Taina “Alb” SourAGD Seal 92, Mone 





poozit PRONTO 
with 
DOUGH and HEXO! 


Here are your two top 
‘clean-up’ and ‘pick-up’ 
erasers for art and many 
other uses. By Weldon 
Roberts, of course; 
World's Quality Stand- 
ord. 





NO. 666 DOUGH. Knead it into any desired 
shape to take out fine lines, pick-out spots, clean 
surfaces, blend charcoal or pastel colors. Com- 
pounded from fine natural rubber. 10¢. 


NO. 1000 HEXO CLEANER. Hexagonal shape 
you'll definitely go for! Soft pink rubber, match- 
less quality, for pencil erasing, tracing cloth, 
books, fabrics. 10¢. 


If your stationer cannot supply you, send 
us 10¢ for each eraser you'd like. USE 
THE COUPON. 


eat | icc 


l WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. i 
| 365 Sixth Ave., Newark 7, N. J. 


I Enclosed find ____-¢ for eraser(s) as checked | 


below: 


1 & No. 666 Dou No. 1000 HEXO 
{ 0 Ne * a CLEANER 





| ADDRESS. 
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This Japanese commemorative was 
issued last month to call attention to 
“Stamp Hobby Week.” It is observed 
every April in Japan. The stamp pic- 
tures a woodcut of a woman holding 
an umbrella in the rain. A woodcut is 
a drawing printed from a block of wood 
carvea with sharp instruments. 


Dozens of stamps in honor of the 
World’s Fair at Brussels, Belgium, are 
being issued around the world. France, 
Vatican, City, Portugal, Monaco, Nica- 
ragua, Luxembourg, Libya, and other 
nations have joined the “fair parade,” 
in addition to the U.S. and Belgium. 


All first-day covers for the Mackinac 
Bridge stamp, to be issued on June 25 
will be postmarked “Mackinac Bridge, 
Michigan.” (Usually a first-day cover 
bears the name of the city in which it 
is issued.) This stamp will go on first- 
day sale at both Mackinaw City and 
St. Ignace, which are on opposite ends 
of the bridge. 


The 4¢ American Flag stamp has 
been chosen as the best U.S. design 
for 1957 in a poll conducted by Linn’s 
Weekly. This red, white, and blue 
stamp is available on a first-day cover 
with a three-colored flag cachet from 
F.U.N. Covers, Box 34, Whitestone 57, 
N.Y. Each cover costs 30¢. 


Below is the first stamp of the newly 
formed West Indies, a federation of 
10 British Islands in the Caribbean. 
The stamp shows Queen Elizabeth II, 
and a map of the islands. 





HAPPY VACATION! 


This is the final issue of the current 
school year. Our first issue of the 
fall semester will be dated Septem- 
ber 12 and will arrive in the schools 
on or about opening date. Seé you 
in Seytember—we hope. Meanwhile, 
to one and all our best wishes for 
a happy summer vacation! 








Fearless Female 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke, the actor, was 
on a flight to his native England when 
the plane was forced down at Gander 
because one of the engines had failed. 
As it lande?, Sir Cedric asked the lady 
sitting next tv him if she was frightened. 
“Heavens, no,” she answered. “It 


wasn't even on our side of the plane.” 
AMA Journal! 


Who’s to Blame? 

The rather overweight middle-aged 
matron who, while proclaiming to be 
on a diet, was packing away a meal fit 
for a longshoreman, reproved her mild 
mannered spouse with this cutting re 
mark: 

“And you haven’t even the will 
power to prevent me from going off my 
diet!” 


The Wall Street Journa! 








WALLET 
PHOTOS 


on 


25 


“ or 9 i 
with $1.00 for 25 Beautitone* 
wallet photoes. Each 2'%x3'% 
inch photo is made on double- 
weight, silk finish, portrait 
paper. We pay postage 

and return original. Money, 
beck guarantee. 60 for 

$2.00; 100 for $3.00. 
—a PHOTOS 








HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 
Beautltal and cer-siete line of Moases 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 
No financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Po. 


Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for stamps. If the adver- 
tisement mentions “approvals,” the stamp dealer 
will send you in addition to any free stamps, or 
stamps you pay for in advance, a selection of other 
stamps known os “approvals.” Each of these “ap- 
roval” stamps has a price clearly marked. If yeu 
eep any of the “approval” stamps you must pry 
for them and return the ones you do not wish io 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure 
to write your name and address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. If 
you do not intend to buy any of the “approval’’ 
stamps return them promptly, being coreful to 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. If you are a beginner in stamp collecting, 
ov should ask your parents’ advice before a 
ing for stamps. If any reader feels that a stamp 
dealer who advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
weeks for an answer. If necessary the may 
appeal to the Executive Editor of Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 














Friend in Need 


A red-faced man was struggling to 
change a tire, while a woman looked on. 
A kind-hearted motorist drove up be- 
hind the stalled car, stopped, and said, 
“Pardon me, but can I be of any assist- 
ance?” 

The man laid down his tire tool, and 
taking the new «w-rival by the arm, he 
walked him out of earshot of the woman. 

“You certainly can help me, friend,” 
the man replied thankfully. “My wife 
here has very decided views as to how 
this job should«be done. If you will 
talk to her and divert her attention 
until I get this tire changed, Ill be 
eternally grateful fo you.” 


Royal Neighbor | 


In the Dark 


A manufacturer of electric light bulbs 
was talking to the owner-of a theatre. 

“I'd like to supply you with bulbs 
for your marquee,” the manufacturer 
said, “and it won't cost you a cent. 
It will enable me to realize a lifelong 
ambition.” 

“If I accept the free bulbs,” the 
curious theatre owner asked, “will you 
tell me about this ambition of yours?” 

“Of course,” the man replied. “It’s 
just that I've always dreamed of seeing 


my lights up in names.” 
The Wall Street Jonrnal 


Sailor Girl 


When introduced to Captain Kurt 
Carlsen, intrepid skipper of the Flying 
Enterprise II, at a luncheon in his honor 
recently, a young lady said, “I was a 
WAVE during the war.” 

“Oh,” quipped the Captain, “you are 
one of those who went down to the sea 
in slips!” 


John Rostron, Argonaut 





Answers to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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MY CLOSEST SHAV 


by Stirling Moss 


Famous British Racing Champion 


“T had just left Brescia, in north Italy, and was averag- 
ing about 120 miles per hour, when I came to a sharp 
right curve,” says racing champ Stirling Moss. “I put 
my foot on the brake — and just as the car began slowing 
down, my foot shot forward, off the pedal. Glancing down 
quickly, I saw that the pedal had snapped off! I was go- 
ing into a curve at almost 120 mph — with no brakes! 
Luckily, I was able to check my speed by using the gear 
box ... but, believe me, that was my closest shave!” 


YOUR CLOSE SHAVES! New Colgate Instant 
Shave takes all the fight out of the toughest, most stubborn 
beard ... gives you a really smooth, clean shave in a hurry! It’s 
a great shave buy for the tough-beard guy! Try new Colgate 
Instant for a close shave with any razor! 


COLGATE INSTANT SHAVE 


Instant 


Shave 


Ay 











J. Paul Sheedy* Wouldn’t Show His Face 
Till He Discovered Wildroot Cream-Oil ! 





*of 131 So. Harris Hill Rd., 


Williamsville, N.Y 


Get Wildroot Cream-Oil, Charlie! 


“Sheedy”, shricked J. Paul’s girl, 
“you’re cheep, cheep, cheep! 
You'd rather bury your head in the 


.,sand than spend a poultry few 


cents for Wildroot Cream-Oil”. 
Well, that really ruffled Sheedy’s 
feathers. So he trotted dune to 
the store and pecked up a bottle 
of Wildroot Cream-Oil. Now 
he’s a handsome bird, with hair 
that stays neatly in place all 

day without a trace of grease. 
Necks time you're at the store 
screech for a bottle or tube 

of Wildroot 
Cream-Oil. It’s 
guaranteed to 
make your hair 
look good to 
other people! 


WILQROOT iy 
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Loy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


ONG lazy days: the splash of 
cool water, the tangy taste of 
lemonade, the feel of sunbaked sand, 
the thump of a tennis ball against 
a racket, the sound of voices singing 
around a beach fire—all these are 
part of the wonderful summer ahead. 
But vacation time isn’t all fun and 
fancy free; it has its problems, too. 


Q. My friends are all going away 
for the summer, and I'm afraid things 
will be pretty dull at home. Can you 
give me any ideas on how to get through 
what may be a grim kind of summer? 


A. “Summertime, and the livin’ is 
easy . . ."—perhaps too easy. You see 
it as time on your hands and you 
know from past experience how dull 
seemingly endless hours can be. You 
want to live for two months, not just 
live through them. 

But look at things with a brighter 
eye. Now’s your chance to explore lots 
of new areas of interest you wouldn't 
even think about if the gang were 
around. If your first reaction is to turn 
up your nose at anything that doesn’t 
involve sailing, sunning, and swimming, 
look at the possibilities before you can- 
cel them out. 

What would you like to be able to 
do that you’ve never had time for be- 
fore? Remember when you thought 
you'd like to train your dog, but some- 
how you never got around to it? Why 
not follow through on that idea now? 
Or maybe you considered investing 
some money in an old jalopy and then 
doing a complete job on it, from the 
bottom up. It’s a project that takes 
time—and that’s what you'll have by 
the end of June. When Dad gave you 
a camera for Christmas, you were all 
fired up about being a good photog- 
rapher but you never advanced beyond 
the “snapshots of the crowd” stage. 
Here’s your opportunity to experiment 
and work on some real picture taking— 
perhaps triggered off by a talk with 
the owner of your local camera shop. 

How are you going to get started 
on these projects? Pay a visit to your 
public library and ask the librarian to 
show you the do-it-yourself books. They 
can get you started on anything from 
using an abacus to playing a zither! 

What about job possibilities in town 
that would be of interest to you and 
help you meet other people? You might 
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Cartoons-of -the- Month 


“Well, he’s the mos? persistent of any of 
daughter's previous summer romances.” 


help out at the town playground or 
volunteer to work at the “Y” day camp. 
If there’s a Little League in town, you 
could ask the coach to let you help 
him with his potential sand-lot stars. 
If you like animals, you might see if 
a pet shop owner could use a part-time 
worker, Pick up your telephone book 
and glance through the yellow pages. 
They're a good guide to what other 
businesses there are in your area. 


Q. Last year I went steady with a 
boy at the lake my family goes to for 
vacations. Paul and I live in different 
states and when we went home at the 
end of the summer we wrote once or 
twice but never saw each other. We'll 
both be back at the lake in June and 
I don’t know how I should act. Can 
you help me? 


A. You've heard all sorts of dire 
warnings about summer romances—how 
they fade as soon as the frost starts 
to change the leaves to yellow and 
gold. You weren't surprised when time 
and distance made the memory of Paul 
a little dim. But now what happens 
when you meet last summer's romance 
this summer? 

If these thoughts are bothering you, 
they're probably bothering Paul, too. 
The best course of action for you both 
is to take it slow and easy and give 
yourselves a chance to get acquainted 
again. A whole year has passed and 
lots of things have happened to you 
both. Paul may even be interested in 
someone else by now, so don’t jump 
the gun and expect to pick up your 
relationship where you left it on Labor 
Day, 1957. When you see Paul, be 
friendly and show det you're pleased 
to see him. (You will be, won't you?) 
Ask him about his family and his school 
year; talk about the summer events 
that will be starting. Don’t reminisce 
or say “remember when,” unless Paul 
starts off on this tack first. You're in 
the present now, not the: past, so be 


cordial but casual and see what de- 
velops. 


Q. My parents are planning to take 
a trip for a month and they want me 
to go with them. I know Id have a 
better time at home with my friends. 
How can I let them know this without 
hurting their feelings? 


A. It’s a family safari—but you'd 
rather hold down the fort at home. 
Thinking it over, you may even decide 
that your parents would have a better 
time, too, if they didn’t have to haul 
you along. Before you take out the wet 
blanket, consider just how you stand 
with Mom and Dad. 

You're growing up—but fast—and be- 
fore you take off for parts and adven- 
tures unknown, your parents would like 
to get acquainted with the new person 
you're becoming. They’re eager to have 
some special times with you before you 
depart in just a few years for college, 
marriage, or a job in the outside world. 
Most important of all, they want to 
know you and enjoy your company 
on a new basis. They had fun showing 
you things when you were a child— 
now they'd like sharing experiences with 
you, as an adult. 

As you grow up, your relationship 
with your parents goes through some 
big changes. You acquire interests quite 
separate from home activities. You're 
gaining independence and rapidly de- 
veloping to the point where you can 
be on your own. But growing up doesn’t 
mean growing away from your parents. 
It should mean a new kind of satis- 
faction for you all, a new companion- 
ship to be shared by three adults. 

Give your mom and dad a chance to 
have this companionship. You won’t 
be away for the whole summer. Invest 
some of your time in being friends 
with your parents, as well as with the 
crowd at home. If you do, you'll come 
out way ahead with two very important 
people. 
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Copyright 1958 by The Seven-Up Company 


Have the real thirst-quencher way pias 


with thirst? Quenching’s easy with 7-Up! This sparkling drink 


removes the very cause of thirst by stimulating the natural flow 
| of moisture in your mouth. That’s why you have 
no come-back thirst when you finish a 7-Up. Too good ta be true? 
Just have a chilled bottle and see! “FRESH UP” WITH SEVEN-UP 
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“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn —or special questions about your 
appearance that you'd like to ask — 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 


33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Q, I spend lots of time in the sun 
during the summer. What can I do to 
keep my hair from getting dry? 

A. First of all, try to keep your head 
covered—with a hat or small kerchief 
when you're in the sun. Another good 
investment is a special dry hair sham- 
poo or a cream treatment which you can 
buy at any drugstore and apply yourself. 

Brush your hair thoroughly for five 
minutes. Then apply the cream, accord- 
ing to directions. Massage the cream into 
your scalp with your fingertips, alter- 
nating the rubbing with combing so that 
the cream is distributed over your hair 
to the very ends. Shampoo your hair and 
rinse it thoroughly; then dry it with a 
turkish towel. You can set your hair 
while it’s still damp. 


Q. What can I do to keep my lipstick 
on longer! 


A. Try putting it on this way: Dust 
your lips very lightly with powder. 
Apply the lipstick, wait about two min- 
utes, and then blot it with tissue. Repeat 
the whole process. Be sure to use very 
little powder, or your lips will have a 
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caked look. And don’t pile on lipstick, 
either. Remember that the test of good 
make-up is that it looks natural. 


Suit Yourselves, Lads... When you 
have no time to get a suit pressed but 
want to get rid of the wrinkles, try this 
trick. Hang your suit over the shower 
curtain rod in the bathroom, but far 
enough away from the shower so that 
water won't touch it. Then turn on the 
hot water full force. Brush the suit while 
it’s “steaming.” Turn off the water and 
let your suit hang until the steam dis- 
appears—and with it, the wrinkles. 


Summer Stuff... Take it easy in the 
sun this summer. You'll get a smoother 
tan, and a painless one, if you take your 
sun baths in small doses the first few 
times you're at the beach. . . . Don’t dash 
into the water suddenly after hours of 
lazily lying in the sun. Get up and move 
around a little to “warm up” before you 
plunge into cold water. Otherwise, you 
may get a painful and dangerous cramp 
while swimming. 
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Study Your Study Lamp... First aid to 
studying, regularly or for exams, is the 
right kind of light for eye comfort. Check 
the lamp on your desk or table to see if 
it does the job for you. 

Is the shade the right color? Pastel- 
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colored shades are best for balanced 
lighting. Avoid the dark greén of red 
shades that usually come with so-called 
“student lamps.” 

Is the lamp tall enough? The light it 
sheds should spread evenly over your 
working surface. Be sure, however, that 
the lamp is not so tall that the bulb 
glares in your eyes. The lower part of the 
shade should be in line with your eyes. 

Is the lamp in the right place? Stand 
the lamp about 15 inches to the left of 
the center of the desk, and as close to 
the front as possible. If you are left- 
landed, place the lamp about 15 inches 
to the right. 

Is it all right to read in bed? Reading 
in bed is no worse for your eyes than 
reading anywhere else, provided your 
position and light are good. Use a back 
rest or prop up enough pillows behind 
you to keep your back comfortably erect. 
Be sure the lamp you use throws plenty 
of light on your book, without glare. 
Lying flat on your back when you read 
is net only a strain on your eyes but on 
your body muscles as well. 


Sweet as a Daisy .. . Here's a tip for 
the girls on how to keep smelling fresh 
and cléan even after a strenuous game 
of tennis on a sizzling summer day. Wash 
under your arms twice daily. Keep 
underarm hair carefully shaved. Apply a 
good deodorant or antiperspirant each 
morning. It’s fool-proof! 


ees HOW DOES YOUR HAIR DO? as 


Hair pulled back into a pony- 
tail may be an easy style for 
teen-agers, but the front view 
is usually far from glamorous. 


For a new angle on the pony- 
tail, perch it high on your head 
with the curled end fanned 
out, and wear casual bangs. 


Photos courtesy of Eddie Senz, Inc 


Inspired by, the ‘Twenties, A moderately bouffant page- 
this hairdo features pixie-like boy and full bangs add up to 
bangs and side hair waved an attractive teen-aged hairdo 
forward to cover the ears. that’s easy to keep in place. 








SCRUB SET 


1. CLEAN! Medicated Scrub Soap goes deep to r 
hardened oil and make-up. Specia/ oatmeal ingr 
surface circulation, helps rid skin of deep-seated 
2. CLEAR! Medicated Refining Lotion keeps trou 
bacteria in check. 


3. MEDICATE! Medicated Blemish Cream promotes /e: in 4 For beauty the modern w 


ry 
blemishes all night long. S , —_ 
IMPORTANT: Use your Scrub Set faithfully, every da Dorot V Tay 


each step... for a clearer, more attractive comple . $2.8: anada, too 





THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 
FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 


It is important to use a shampop made for your Own individual 
hair condition. There are three Breck Shampoos. One Breck 
Shampoo is for dry hair. Another Breck Shampoo is for oily 
hair. A Third Breck Shampoo is for normal hair. Select 
the Breck Shampoo for your particular hair condition. A 
Breck Shampoo leaves your hair soft, lustrous and beautiful. 


New packages marked with color help you select the correct Breck Shampoo. 
4 ounces 60¢ ® Red for dry hair Blue for normal hair Yellow for oily hair 


JOHN H BRECK INC . MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS . SPRINGFIELD 3 MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK ° CHICAGO . SAN FRANCISCO . LOS ANGELES . OTTAWA CANADA 
Copyright 1957 by John H. Breck Inc. 





Teleguide, 


High Adventure with Lowell Thomas 


T’S TIME to take another trip with 

Lowell Thomas into the Dark Con- 
tiaent, on Wednesday, May 28, 10-11 
p.m. (EDT) over CBS-TV. This time 
“Tigh Adventure with Lowell Thomas,” 
sponsored by United Motors System 
and Delco-Remy Division of General 
Motors, visits North Africa on a trip 
through Morocco. Your journey, as usu- 
al, will be more fun if you know the 
terrain and keep some questions in mind 
as you reconnoiter. 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 


1. Consult a map of Africa large 
enough to distinguish Morocco clearly. 
For what reasons do you think Morocco 
is one of the heavily populated parts 
of Africa? Locate the Atlas Mountains 
and Casablanca. 

2. Locate Morocco on a larger map 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. How does 
Morocco’s position on the map increase 
its importance? Why was it important 
during World War II? Why has the 
United States built air bases in Mo- 
rocco? 

3. Find a chart of the natural re- 
sources of Morocco in an atlas or ency- 
clopedia. Find also a similar list of 
French natural resources. Why would 
France have been interested in estab- 
lishing a Moroccan Protectorate? How 
has modern history increased the value 
of Moroccan products? 

4. Study a relief map of Morocco. 
Why are Moroccan cities largely con- 
centrated near the coast? Why are the 
people of Central Morocco nomadic? 
Why has Morocco been economical on 
water and relatively wasteful of labor? 

5. Look up the meanings of these 
words: Berber, Casbah, Sultan. 


AFTER THE TELECAST 


1. The recent publication of excerpts 
from 25 years of Lowell Thomas’ news 
broadcasts (History As You Heard It, 


Doubleday), gives a class the chance 
to analyze his type of news coverage. 
Describe Mr. Thomas’ style of report- 
ing after you have examined this book. 
Does he present news in depth? Does 
he report or does he interpret the news? 
Does Lowell Thomas interject his own 
personality into his presentation of the 
news? Does he carry over his broad- 
casting style to his television series? 

2. Casablanca has grown rapidly. Its 
population rose from 25,000 in 1905 
to 682,400 in 1957. Did you see the 
effects of this rapid growth? 


3. What standards of civilization did 
you find among the people of Morocco? 
What did you discover about their 
attitudes toward science? Did you 
see any indication that this land is 
underdeveloped because the people 
lack the desire as well as the technical 
skills to effect technological change? 

4, How do the arts and skills of the 
nomadic people of central Morocco re- 
flect their way of life? 

5. During the early 1950’s, Morocco 
appealed to the U.N. for independence 
from French rule. Did the fate of the 
Moroccan appeals to the U.N. bear 
any relation to terrorism among the 
Moorish nationalists in North Africa in 
the early 1950’s? Look in the Reader's 
Guide for a varied spectrum of opinion 
and report in popular magazines on the 
Moroccan appeal. 

7. Pro-French opinion stressed these 
points: “Material changes, improve- 
ment in the standard of living, and 
permanent contact with modern civili- 
zation have transformed Moroccan so- 
ciety under the French Protectorate. 
It may be true that the inequality in 
the distribution of wealth among the 
Moroccan people has been even more 
pronounced [since]. But France is not 
responsible for this; the culprit is the 
Moroccan social order which is diffi- 
cult to change.” French supporters con- 
clude that the Moorish nationalists un- 
derestimate the difficulties of bringing 
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Morocco into the modern world during 
a Protectorate that lasted only 40 years, 
and was interrupted by two World Wars. 
Do you find these arguments for the 
French case convincing? Did you see 
any signs of French improvements in 
the telecast? How do you regard the 
‘rench argument that Morocco was a 
“purely domestic French matter”? Look 
up the history of the Act of Algeciras 
and the verdicts of the International 
Court of Justice to support your. point 
of view. 

8. The Moorish nationalists, on the 
other hand, said France was following 
a “typically colonialist policy”: Morocco 
is being drained of its natural resources 
while virtually all the benefits flow to 
French colonists and the economy of 
France. The development of mining, 
communications and cominerce has not 
benefited the Moroccans, who gain their 
livelihood from the land. The Moroc- 
cans further accuse the French of low 
wages, an unfavorable balance of trade 
largely caused by French monopolistic 
methods, bad treatment of natives, and 
violation of their civil rights. (The ar- 
guments for both sides are here sum- 
marized from Rom Landau’s well 
written Moroccan Drama, 1900-1955, 
San Francisco: American Academy of 
Asian Studies, 1956.) If you were a 
French official, how would you answei 
these arguments? 

9. At the beginning of the New Year, 
Morocco placed a full-page ad in The 
New York Times (Jan. 7, 1958, p. 71) 
to attract foreign investors. On this 
page, the Minister of National Economy 
of Morocco maintained: “Morocco is 
not an underdeveloped country in the 
ordinary sense of the word.” Discuss. 

—Mary Hazarp 


Lowell Thomas will examine the old and the new Morocco in his televised journey. 
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social activities too. Also right in 
the Barbizon . . . a drug store, 
cleaning service, coffee shop, and 
attractive restaurant. Radio in 
your room ... TV, air-condition- 
ing if you like. You'll feel secure 
in the congenial atmosphere. And 
living at the Barbizon, on New 
York’s smart East Side, you’re 
conveniently near shops, cultural 
centers and theaters. 
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P.E.I. is the top center of 
the Maritime Provinces. Eas- 
ily. inexpensively accessible 
Going there, or returning. you 
also visit New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, thus seeing three 
wonderful provinces in one 
liday. 


For booklet. write: A. A. 
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brought to the fledgling organization a 
wealth of experience in both practical 
and theoretical education, together with 
rare skills in administration and human 
relations. On his shoulders has rested 
ever since, to a very large degree, the 
success of the ATPI. 

As the reader is by now aware—and 
to borrow from an earlier man from 
Missouri—forecasts of a quick demise 
for the Institute were greatly exagger- 
ated; yet those early prophets of doom 
can be excused by pointing out that 
they did not know ,Lloyd King. With 
resolution, vast energy and tact—sup- 
ported always with the underlying con- 
viction that the Institute would endure 
only as long as it served both education 
and educational publishing—Lloyd King 
went to work. 

That he succeeded in this ambitious 
undertaking, beyond even the fondest 
hopes of its proposers, is seen in a 
record of Institute accomplishment over 
the years, which record would far ex- 
ceed the space available here. Member- 
ship has grown to a present total of 75 
educational publishers supplying more 
than 95% of the nation’s teaching mate- 
rials. (Scholastic has belonged to the 
Institute since 1948.) Of even greater 
significance is the vast superiority of 
today’s textbooks and other instruc- 
tional materials over those of 16 years 
ago; in better printing and binding; 
wider, more imaginative uses of color 
and illustration; improved editorial 
techniques; better methods of selection 
and distribution. 

Finally, the ATPI has achieved nota- 
ble success in interpreting and explain- 
ing the industry’s objectives. It is safe 
to say that the role of textbooks and 
periodicals—second only to the teacher 
as the most important influence in the 
classroom—is better understood than 
ever before by teachers, principals, ad- 
ministrators, and lay people. 

These and countless other achieve- 
ments—together with the universal re- 
spect, gratitude, and affection he has 
earned among publishers, legislators, 
school people, and Institute colleagues— 
offer profound testimony to Lloyd 
Xing’s contribution over the years to 
education and educational publishing. 

We saluté him. 

—The Editors 





HAPPY VACATION! 


The staff members of Scholastic 
Magazines extend their heartiest 
wishes for a happy summer va- 
cation. See you in the falll 

















New Materials 








LIVING DEMOCRACY SERIES— 
Three new pocket-size paperbacks of 
direct interest to social studies teachers: 
What About War?, The Isms and 
You, and Capitalism, Way of Freedom. 
Each book runs about 100 pages, has 
an attractive format, and is handsomely 
illustrated. Single copies, 45 cents. In 
classroom quantities, 35 cents each. Se- 
ries is approved by National Council 
for Social Studies. Write Civic Educa- 
tion Center, Tufts Univ., Medford 55, 
Mass. 


PORTABLE TAPE RECORDER— 
Two-pound portable recorder, complete 
with microphone and earphones. Works 
on flashlight batteries. Complete, ex- 
cept for batteries, for $29.95 plus $1.25 
postage and handling charges. Avail- 
able accessories include Patchord for 
playback through radio, TV, or phono- 
graph, ($2); or head set which leaves 
hands free for typing ($6.95). Write 
Filnor Products, Inc., 101 West 31st 
Street, New York 1, N. Y. Don’t expect 
high-fidelity reproduction. Recording, 
however, is quite audible and easily 
understandable. Fine for small student 
groups interviewing community leaders. 


NEW SPACE FILM-—Highlights of 
the launching of the first American 
satellite are featured in the film U. S. 
Army Satellite Explorer. Ten-minute 
film is available for free loan from local 
Army recruiting stations. 


Records =s-g< 


INTERVIEW WITH MARGARET 
CHASE SMITH (FC-7352), and IN- 
TERVIEW WITH ROBERT M. 
HUTCHINS (FC-7351). Each a 10- 
inch LP, 33 1/3 rpm disc, $4.25 list, 
$3.85 to schools. Produced and narrat- 
ed by Howard Langer. Folkways Rec- 
ords, 117 West 46th St., N. Y. C. 





recorded interviews 
with outstanding Americans are a wel- 
come addition to Folkways’ new series, 
following the initial disc on Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas. Mr. Langer, Manag- 
ing Editor of Scholastic Teacher, has 
established a useful format, with 
enough biography to arouse interest in 
the subject, followed by a series of 
pertinent questions and answers which 
packs in a big cargo of fact and opinion. 


These two new 


Senator Smith, (R-Me.), the only 
woman in the U. S. Senate, demon- 
strates why she is respected both by 
her constituents and her male col- 
leagues. She works hard at the job, 
both in Washington and at home, and 
supports only such bills as she con- 
scientiously believes would be in the 
public interest. Without further politi- 
cal ambitions, she believes that sooner 
or later a qualified woman will be elected 
to the Vice-Presidency. 

Dr. Hutchins, former Chancellor of 
the Univ. of Chicago, and now presi- 
dent of the Fund for the Republic, has 
been for thirty years an exciting figure 
on the American landscape. His chal- 
lenging views on education, great 
books, and civil liberties are well- 
known, and are effectively summarized 
in Mr. Langer’s interview. Prime focus 
is naturally on the Fund’s objectives, 
and its hope to contribute through its 
basic issues program to the fundamental 
enlightenment of the American people 
on libertarian principles. 

The second side deals both with ed- 
ucation and Hutchins’ former inquiry 
on a “free and responsible press.” Long 
before Sputnik, Hutchins was demand- 
ing basic changes, not only in higher 
education, but in elementary and sec- 
ondary public schools. 





SUBJECT GUIDE TO BOOKS IN 
PRINT: An Index to the Publishers’ 
Trade List Annual, 1957, edited by 
Herbert B. Anstaett and Sarah L. Prak- 
ken. (R. R. Bowker Co., New York, 
1,424 pp., $17.50.) 

The Bowker firm, long a gold mine 
of essential reference materials for the 
book trade, has issued a new and useful 
tool for libraries. In one large but man- 
ageable volume, to be revised annually, 
it indexes by subject all books in print 
published by 861 U. S. publishers. A 
total of 91,000 books, including some 
fiction, poetry, and drama, are indexed 
under 22,000 headings based on Li- 
brary of Congress headings, with many 
cross references, 


THE TRADITION OF FREEDOM: 
Selections from the writers who shaped 
the traditional concepts of freedom and 
justice in America. Edited by Milton 
Mayer for the Fund for the Republic. 











(Oceana Publications, New York, 1958, 
766 pp., $7.50, also available in 3 pa- 
perbacks at $1.35.) 

This useful volume for reference pre- 
serves the gist of the great classics of 
liberty and justice of modern times. It 
includes (either complete or _intelli- 
gently abridged) such landmark works 
as Milton’s Areopagitica, Montesquieu’s 
The Spirit of Laws, Locke’s Second 
Treatise of Civil Government and his 
Essay Concerning Human Understand- 
ing, Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 
The Federalist, Mill's On Liberty and 
Representative Government. It 
contains excerpts from the Syntopticon 
of Great Books of the Western World, 
and from historic civil liberties decisions 
of the U. S. Supreme Court. 

Oceana also publishes THE FREE- 
DOM READER .(paperback, $1.00), 
edited by Edwin S$. Newman, a collec- 
tion of readings by contemporary writ- 
ers and jurists on civil liberties. This 
includes a useful appendix of cases, 
bibliography, and agencies. 


also 











GUEST LECTURERS 


‘in your classroom 


Dr. Robert 


Sen. Margaret 
M. Hutchins 


Chase Smith 


in these exciting new recordings, Sen. Smith tells 
what it’s like to be the only lady Senator, talks 
about lobbying, lawmaking, and letter-writing and 
their effect on legislation. Dr. Hutchins discusses 
Sputnik and education, and describes the work of 
the Fund for the Republic. 

Sen. Smith and Dr. Hutchins join Justice William 0 
Douglas in the interview series produced especially 
for classroom use by Howard Langer of Scholastic 
Teacher magazine. 


WILLIAM ©. D 


interview with William 
° 0. Douglas —issued last 

fall—is now being used 
in more than 342 school 
systems throughout 
America! 


. ‘LAN 


William 0. Douglas (FC-7350), Robert M. Hutchins 

(FC-7351), and Margaret Chase Smith (FC-7352), are 

all 33-1/3 rpm. Each disc lists for $4.25, sells for 
$3.85 to schools. Write for free information. 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 


117 West 46th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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Advertising: Invisible Advertising 04-17; 
Probe “Psychic” Advertising 018-17; 
*TV, Alcoholic or Non-alcoholic? J10-6 

Africa: see also specific countries. Afro- 
Asians “See” Red J24-16; *Blueprints 
for Tomorrow, Today (charts, maps) 
S20-12; Map (color) S27-38; Eight Na- 
tions Back Algerians My2-15; *New 
Nation in the Middle East F28-9; New 
North African Federation Mr21-19; 
Tunisia Becomes Republic $13-22; *Un- 
derstanding Africa (chart) S27-18 

Agriculture: Congressional Scoreboard 
$13-22; Corn Picking Champs N1-16; 
*Farm Surplus-Too Man Farmers? 
(charts) F14-13; ike Vetoes Farm Freeze 
Ap18-21; Letters to the Editor Mrl4- 
37; More Food in Store 04-16; Preview 
in Congress J17-12; Soil Bank Cuts Sur- 
plus J17-17; *State of the Union-1958 
(chart) F7-12; *Uncle Sam-Santa Claus 
or Scrooge? (farm surplus) D13-8; 
*Water-Our Wasted Resource N1-12 

Algeria: Africans Back Algerians My2-15; 
*Blueprints for Tomorrow, Today 
(charts) S20-12; French Vision or 
Illusion? (chart, map) S20-8; Home 
Rule? D13-19; Letters to the Editor 
N8-5; *Round-up of World Affairs, 1957 
J10-8; *Understanding Africa (charts) 
S27-18 

Antarctic: Adventure F7-14; Beneath the 
South Pole (chart) J24-18; “By the 
Beard of the Prophet!” 025-20; Cool, 
Man, Cool! O4-16; Probing the Poles 
pone 025-14; Sir Edmund Hillary 
reaches South Pole (map) J24-16; Vic- 
tory (Dr. Fuchs, First Man to Cross by 
Land) Mrl14-7: *Weather, Made to Or- 
der? F7-10; White Christmas-in a Heat 
Wave! D13-20 

Arab World: Iraq and Jordan Unite F28- 
17; New “Arab Republic” (map) F14-34; 
*New Nation in the Middle East F28-9; 
Understanding the Middle East (chart) 
$27-20; Yemen Joins “Arab Republic” 


Mr14-7 

Argentina: Elect Leftist (Dr. Arturo 
Frondizi) Mr7-12; First National Elec- 
tion Since 1955 S13-22; Flag S27-Cover:; 
TV Around the World (chart) 04-8; 
*Understanding Latin America (chart) 
$27-19 

Artificial Satellites: see also Space Flight, 
Rockets. Earth’s New Red Moon O18- 
14; Explorer II Fizzles Mr21-19; Ex- 
ylorer IlI-Before and After Apl1-15; 
exploring the Explorer (chart) F14-34; 
Laika or Little Lemon? N22-19; *Man 
on the Moon N8-6; Missiles-Where We 
Stand (chart) F21-39; “Moon”-Made in 
U.S.A. F14-33; New Speed Record for 
“Sputnik” J10-16; Project Vanguard 
(chart) 025-18; *Round-up of orld 
Affairs in 1957 J10-8; Russian Dog in 
Sputnik II N15-14; Second U.S. Moon 
in Orbit Mr28-6; Space Mission “Ac- 
complished” N22-19; Sputnik-Made in 
U.S.A. F14-33; U. S. Space Agency 
J24-18; What’s Doing in Dogdom? Mr14- 
40; Who Owns Outer Space? 025-7 

Asia: see also specific countries. *Cen- 
sorship Around the World F7-8; Map 
(in color, Eastern Asia) S27-32; Map 
(in color, Southeast Asia and Western 
Pacific) S27-39; *Meet Malaya, World's 
Youngest Nation (map) S$13-12; *New 
Nation in the Middle East F28-9; *Pacts 
Around the World S27-42; SEATO 


Looks Ahead Mr28-8; 
Asia (chart) S27-14 
Atomic Bombs: Bigelow Protests Atomic 
Tests F14-35; Blast Heard Round the 
World (chart) Apll-17; H-Bomb at 


*Understanding 


Bezymeanny (Russia) O11-16; Ike Re-— 


jects Soviet Bid Ap25-20; *Radiation 
Challenge of Atomic Age (chart) Ap18- 
12; Should We Continue Nuclear Tests? 
Ap18-14 
Atomic Energy: *Jinni with a Thousand 
Disguises F28-14; History-Making Dive- 
Seawolf O18-15; Taming the Atom 
(round-up) J10-17; Target: H-Power 
F14-36; Too Much Uranium? N15-16 
Atomic Power: History-Making Dive, 
Seawolf 018-15; In the Service of 
Peace D13-16; Taming the Atom J10- 
17; Target: H-Power F14-36 
Atoms-For-Peace: Atomic Power in the 
Service of Peace D13-16; *International 
Atoms for Peace N8-8; Letters to the 
Editor S13-7; 17 Boost Peace Atoms 
J17-17; U. S. a Member of U.N. Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency S13-22 
Aviation: Navy’s Mirror-Landing System 
(meatball) $13-23; *Our Model-T Air- 
ways My9-16; Ruth Carol Taylor, Negro 
Nurse, First to Become Stewardess on 
a Commercial Air Line J17-18; Swiss 
at 1.207 Miles Per Hour J10-16; *They 
Gave Us Tomorrow (Wilbur and Or- 
ville Wright) Apil-11; Watch His 
Smoke D6-21 


B-C 


Belgium: Flag S27-cover; 
Goes to the Fair Ap4-8 
Canada: *“Dief” by a Landslide Ap18-21; 
Education J24-12; Flag S27-cover; 
*Frontier on Tomorrow (map) Ap25- 

12; Italian Trees 011-33; New Prime 
Minister John Diefenbaker $13-22; Rip- 
ple Rock Scalped Ap25-22: “Storm 
from the West” (John Diefenbaker ) 
Ap25-14; Surviving Push-Button War 
011-15; TV Around the World (chart) 
04-8 

Capital Punishment: *Absolute 
or Obsolete Remedy? S20-6; Gallows 
Down, Murders Up (England) D13-20 

Capitalism: *Of, By, and For the People 
(charts) N15-12; *Understanding Forms 
of Government (charts) S27-48 

Careers: Special Section F21 

China, People’s Republic: Bushe! Baskets 
Replace Books N22-19; Flag S27-cover: 
Flyers’ Mothers Go to Red China J24- 
15: U.N. Bars Red China Entry 04-14; 
*Understanding Asia (chart) S27-14 

Civil Rights: Congressional Scoreboard 
$13-22; Dr. Hannah Gets Civil Rights 
Post J17-18; FBI Bill S20-17; New Law 
$20-17; *Round-up of National Affairs 
in 1957 J10-11 

Colombia: Coffee, Folk Tale to Breakfast 
Table J17-11; *Crossroads of the Hem- 
isphere (map) F17-8; Flag S27-cover; 
Pinilla, President S13-22; *Understand- 
ing Latin America (chart) S$27-19 

Communism: see also Russia. Afro-Asians 
“See” Red J24-16; Daily Worker Closes 
J17-18; Red “Hero” Now “Villain” 
‘Diilas) O11-15; Rx for Communism 
F21-41; *Soviet Union, One Head, Two 
Faces (map, charts) Ap18-8; Uncle Sam, 
Distorted Through Red-Tinted Glasses 
J24-8; Understanding Forms of Gov- 
ernment (charts) S27-48; Understand- 
ing Our Divided World S27-12 


*Uncle Sam 


Penalty 


Creative Americans: Addams, Jane Ap18- 
15; Burbank, Luther J24-11; Carnegie, 
Andrew J17-15; Carver, George Wash- 
ington Mr7-11; DeForest, Lee Ap25-15; 
Eakins, Thomas F7-19; Edison, Thomas 
F21-46; Ford, Henry My2-14; Franklin, 
Benjamin 04-13; Gershwin, George 
My9-14; Henry, Joseph N22-16; James, 
William Ap4-i1; Jefferson, Thomas N1- 
11; Mann, Horace N15-11; Marshall, 
John N8-10; Mergenthaler, Ottmar F14- 
12; Penn, William S20-26; Phyfe, Dun- 
can O11-34; Poe, Edgar Allan D6-15; 
Sullivan, Louis Mr21l-11; Thoreau, 
Henry David D13-14; Twain, Mark 
F28-13; Whitman, Walt J10-13; Whitney, 
Eli O18-13; Williams, Roger $13-24:; 
Wright, Wilbur & Orville Apl1-11 

Cuba: Flag S27-cover; *Island in Trou- 
bled Water (map) Apl1-8; Ready Re- 
volt Still “lares Mr14-6; Ap11-10; Ap25- 
20: Rebel Tastro 04-15 


Diplomacy and Dipiomats: Ambassadors, 
By Profession or Patronage? (pro and 
con) O18-6; *Should Diplomatic Nego- 
tiations be Conducted Openly or Se- 
cretly? My2-6 

Disarmament: Disarmament Talks S13- 
21; Reds “Nyet” Peace Talks J17-16 

Education: see also Schools: *America, 
Bursting at the Seams? (chart) N8-11: 
Attitudes of American Students F7-5; 
*Cold. War Comes to the Classroom 
(How shall America harness its brain- 
power for survival?) D6-16; College, 
Career and Scholarship Information 
011-29; Colleges Overcrowded? Mr14-7; 
Congressional Scoreboard S$13-22; 
Crack-down on Delinquents F21-39; 
Educational Statesman, Horace Mann 
N15-11; Juniors-National Merit Scholar- 
ships F28-19; Letters to the Editor D6- 
7; J10-5; J17-5; F14-5; F28-5; Mr7-5; 
Mr14-3; Mr21-5; Ap4-5; Ap18-5; Middle 
Path F7-5; Nuclear Age Comes to 
Schools Ap25-21; *On Your Honor? 
Should All High Schools Adopt the 
Honor System? J17-6; Our Schools: Too 
Easy? Apll-15; Oust the Disinterested? 
(Letters to the Editor) F7-5; Preview 
in Congress J17-12; Privilege for All? 
F7-5: Red-Tinted Look at World D13- 
20; *Round-up of National Affairs in 
1957 J10-11; Science and the Cold War 
D13-18; *State of the Union-1958 (chart) 
F7-12 

Egypt: Flag S27-cover; Man of Destiny, 
Nasser F28-12; More Red Aid for Egypt 
D6-19; New “Arab Republic” (map) 
F14-34; *New Nation in the Middle 
East, Phase One of Arab Unity F28-9; 
New Sunrise for Araby? (map) F28-10: 
Sudan, Egypt in Rift Mr7-13; Sudan 
Goes to the Polls (map) Mr21-8; Troops 
in Syria O25-8; *Understanding the 
Middle East (chart) F27-20 

Europe: Benelux Treaty Signed F21-41; 
*Blueprints for Tomorrow Today 
(charts, maps) S20-12; *Censorship F7- 
8; Map S27-31: Seventeen Boost Peace 
Atoms (European Nuclear’ Energy 
Agency) J17-17; *Understanding Eu- 
rope (chart) S27-16; Understanding Our 
Divided World (European Unity) S27- 
12 


Fairs: Official Opening Apll-16; *Our 
Fair Lady of the Fair, Jean Dalrymple 
(Roy Hemming) Ap4-10; *Uncle Sam 
Goes to the Fair Ap4-8 

Food: *Coffee J17-11; *Mankind’s Fateful 
Race (charts, map) S27-44; More Food 
in Store 04-16; *Needed-Strong Teeth 
for Our Food and Drug Laws O11-11 

Foreign Aid: For Poland F28-19; *From 
the U.N. or the U.S.? (National High 
School Debate Topic) 04-4; *Hurdling 
the Tariff Barrier (chart) Mr21-12; Ike 
Asks More Aid Mr7-12; *Investment or 
Gift? (charts) Mr21-14; Letters to the 
Editor N1-5; N8-5; D6-7; Preview in 
Congress J17-12; Red Economic Chal- 
lenge J24-16; *State of the Union-1958 
(chart) F7-12. 

Foreign Students: see N. Y. Herald 
Tribune Forum for High Schools. 

Formosa: *Understanding Asia (chart) 
S27-14 

France: *Algeria, French Vision or Illu- 
sion? (map, chart) S20-8; *Blueprints 





for Tomorrow, Today (charts) S20-12; 
Flag S27-cover; French Premier Out 
Again O18-15; Home Rule for Algeria? 
D13-19; Letters to the Editor O18-5; 
Lafayette-Hero of Two Worlds (map) 
$13-11; Power Channel Crossing (map) 
D6-19; Premier Gaillard Resigns My2- 
15; Sahara, Oil J24-17; Special “City- 
rama” (bus) Mr14-7; *TV Around the 
World (chart) 04-8; Tempest over 
Tunisia D6-19; F28-18; Troubles for 
France S$13-21; *Understanding Europe 
(chart) S27-16 

French West Africa: *Blueprints for To- 
morrow, Today (marine power plant 
near Abidjan) S20-12 

Forum Topic of the Week: Ambassadors, 
by Profession or Patronage? O18-6; 
America, What Does It Mean Abroad? 
F14-6; *Are “Right to Work” Laws 
Right? N22-8; Billboards vs. Scenery, 
Which Way for Our Highways? O11-6; 
Camera Eye in the Courtroom D6-8; 
Can All the World “Love Its Neigh- 
bor”? (national and racial differences) 
Mr21-6; *Capital Punishment, S20-6; 
*Co-Existence, Can It Work? (N. Y. 
Herald Tribune Forum for High 
Schools) Apll-6; *Diplomacy My2-6; 
Farm Surplus D13-8; Flood Insurance 
Ap4-6; *Foreign Aid, From the U.N. or 
the U. S.? O4-4; *Man on the Moon 
(Should the U.N. make the Moon a 
U.N. trusteeship and control its natural 
resources?) N8-6; On Your Honor? 
(Should High Schools adopt the Honor 
System?) J17-6; *Our Museums, Who 
Should Pay the Bills? N1-6; *Perma- 
nent Police for the U.N. Beat? N15-6; 
Presidency, Man-Killing Burden? J24- 
6; School-Some of the Time or All the 
Time My9-8; Should Automobile Taxes 
Be Based on Horsepower As a Way to 
Cut Down Accident Rate? S13-8; 
*Summit Conference, Ap25-10; *Taxes, 
Should We Set a Ceiling? Ap18-6; TV, 
Alcoholic or Non-alcoholic? (Should 
the advertising of alcoholic drinks on 
TV and radio be prohibited by law?) 
J10-6; U. S. High Schools (How Amer- 
ican Schools compare with those 
abroad) F28-6; Wiretapping-Does It 
Short-Circuit Our Freedom? F7-6; 
World’s Teen-Agers (What Kind of 
Leadership for Tomorrow?) Mr7-6 


G-H 


Germany, East: Communist Currency 
Coup 025-8; Get Tito Nod N1-15 

Germany, West: Re-elect Adenauer S27- 
6; *TV Around the World (chart) 04-8; 
*Understanding Eurepe (chart) S27-16 

Ghana: Flag S27-cover; *Round-up of 
World Affairs in 1957; Understanding 
Our Divided World S27-12 

Great Britain: *Blueprints for Tomorrow, 
Today (charts) S20-12; Britain Backs 
U. S. Missile Bases J17-18; British 
Monarchy, Today and Tomorrow O18- 
11; Churchill Paintings to Come to 
U. S. S27-8; Gallows Down, Murders 
Up D13-20; *Hail to the Queen! O18-8; 
“I Say, No More Deb Parties” Ap4-17; 
Meet Malaya, World’s Youngest Nation 
(map) S13-12; One Thousand Years of 
British Monarchs (history) O18-10; 
Power Channel Crossing (map) D6-19; 
Royalty Visits Supermarket in U. S. 
N1-16; Strength Through Unity N8-14 

Guided Missiles: see also Artificial Satel- 
lites, Space. Atlas Takes Off J10-15; 
Britain Backs U. S. Missile J17-18; Mis- 
siles, New Radar System S13-23; Mis- 
siles-Where We Stand (chart) F21-39; 
*Missile Race, Will the U. S. Win, Lose, 
or Draw? (chart) 04-10; Soviets Claim 
Rocket S20-18; Spur U. S. Missile Drive 
N1-14; Top Speed for Missiles (chart) 
N22-17; U. S. Develops New Radar 
System S13-23; U. S. Missiles Pass 
Tests N8-14; Who Owns Outer Space? 
025-7 

Highways: *America’s Highways Are Go- 
ing Places (chart) Ap25-16; *Billboards 
vs. Scenery O11-6; Billboards Yield to 
Scenery Ap18-22: *Putting the Brakes 
on Horsepower S13-8 

Hungary: Flag S27-cover; History’s Big- 
gest Fraud S$13-20; U.N. Condemns 
* tee $27-6; Youth Is No Excuse! F7- 


1-J 


Indonesia: *Atomic Energy-Jinni with 
a Thousand Disguises F28-14; Bar Arms 
Ap25-19; Civil Strife Mr7-14; Flag S27- 
cover; Patchwork Nation at War with 
Itself My2-8; *Round-up of World Af- 
fairs in 1957 J10-8; *Understanding Asia 
(chart) S27-14; War Flares (map 
Mr28-6 

India: Flag S27-cover; Kaye Copy-Cat 
Kayoed D6-21; *Understanding Asia 
(chart) S27-14; U. S. Paperbacks a Hit 
04-16 

Industry: Automation in Banks J17-19; 
Borax F21-42; *Blueprints for Tomor- 
row, Today (charts) S20-12; Bulging 
Rubber Container 011-33; Cheap Books 
for Blind N8-17; Diamonds D6-22; Elec- 
tronic Computer D6-22; Fewer Ink 
Stained Fingers N1-16; Heat into Elec- 
tricity (chart) F7-15; Highlights of 1957 
F14-17; Italian Poplar Trees O11-33; 
Joseph Henry Harnessed Mysterious 
Power N22-16; Metric Movement En- 
route? O11-26; New Class of Gas J17- 
19; Solar House My2-18; Steel Cylin- 
ders O11-33; Wanted-Odd-Ball Inven- 


tions F7-15; World’s Costliest Bridge 
Oo 


Integration: Little Rock Stalemate O18- 
16; Moves Ahead S20-18; *Round-up of 
National Affairs in 1957 J10-11; School 
Integration S27-7; U. S. Troops Used in 
Dispute in Arkansas O11-14 

International Conferences: *East-West 
Summit Talks? D13-19; F7-13; Mr21-8; 
Mr28-7; *Summit Conference, Road to 
Agreement or Dead End? Ap25-10 

International Geophysical Year (IGY): 
Special Issue 025 

Interplanetary Travel: see Space. 

Iraq: Flag S27-cover; Iraq and Jordan 
Unite F28-17; *TV Around the World 
(chart) 04-8 

Italy: *Bread and the Political 
(map) My9-10; Flag S27-cover; 
Around the World (chart) 04-8 

Japan: Flag S27-cover; Map (in color) 
$27-32; Star Seat for Rising Sun O18- 
17; *TV Around the World (chart) O4- 
9; *Understanding Asia (chart) S27-14 

Jordan: Flag S27-cover; Iraq and Jordan 
Unite F28-17; New Sunrise for Araby? 
(map) F28-10; *Round-up of World Af- 
fairs in 1957 J10-8; *Understanding the 
Middle’ East (chart) S27-20 

Juvenile Delinquency: Crackdown on 
Delinquents F21-39; Letters to the Edi- 
tor J24-5; F14-5; Mrl4-36; Apl1-4 


K-L 


Key to Understanding World News: Spe- 
cial Section S27. 

Labor: *Are “Right to Work” Laws Right? 
N22-8; Hoffa Barred from Office 025-9; 
*Labor-Management Rx? Ap4-16; More 
Trouble for Teamsters N8-16; *Opera- 
tion “Big Sweep” in the House of 
Labor (investigations) S20-14; Preview 
in Congress J17-12; *Round-up.of Na- 
tional Affairs in 1957 J10-11; Sag in 
Economy Mr14-5; Teamsters Elect Hoffa 
O18-16 

Latin America: Armies to Unite N15-16; 
*Central America Paves the Way to 
Unity (map) N1-8; Pan-American Week 
Apll1-16; *Understanding Latin Amer- 
ica (chart) S27-19 


M-N 


Malaya: *Round-up of World Affairs in 
1957 J10-8; Tengku Abdul Rahman 
$13-14; Understanding Our Divided 
World S27-12; *World’s Youngest Na- 
tion (map) S13-14 

Middie East: see also Arab World, Egypt. 
*Censorship Around the World F7-8; 
Map S27-34; More Red Aid for Egypt 
D6-19; New Red Satellite? (map) 
$20-17; *Round-up of World Affairs 
J10-8; *Turkey-Gatekeeper of Two 
Continents (map) N22-11; *Understand- 
ing the Middle East (chart) S27-20; 
U.N. Airs Crisis (map) N1-14; U.N. 
Trouble Shooter D13-20 

Morocco: Ike Greets King D13-18; New 
North African Federation Mr21-19; 
*Understanding Africa (charts) S27-18 

Natural Resources: *Man on the Moon 
N8-6; *Our Natural Resources (charts) 


Circus 
*TV 


13-T 


Apll-12; Wanted, Fresh Water N1-17; 
*Water, Our Wasted Resource N1-12 
N. Y¥. Herald Tribune Forum for High 
Schools: *America-What Does It Mean 
Abroad? F14-6; *Can All the World 
Love Its Neighbor? (map) Mr21-6; *Co- 
Existence-Can it work? Ap11-6; Letters 
to the Editor Mrl14-34, Ap4-5; Ap11-4; 
Ap25-9; *What Kind of Leadership for 

Tomorrow? Mr7-6 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO): see also Europe. NATO “Sum- 
mit” Meeting D13-19; *Pacts Around 
the World S27-42; Reds Turn Down 
Disarmament Talks J17-16; *Round-up 
of World Affairs in 1957 J10-8; Strength 
Through Unity N8-14 

North Africa: *Blueprints for Tomorrow 
(charts) S20-12; New Federation Mr21- 
10 


o-P 


Our Nation’s Government: Special Sec- 
tion Mr14-9 

Philippines: Folklore D6-12; Garcia Elect- 
ed. President D6-14; *TV Around the 
World (chart) 04-9 

Population, World: Chart S27-35; *Man- 
kind’s Fateful Race-People vs. Food 
(charts, map) S27-44; *Our Natural Re- 
sources Apll-12; Persons per Square 
Mile J17-18 

Portugal: Salazar Wins Election N22-18; 
TV Around the World (chart) 04-8 

Presidency: see U. 8. Executive. 

Propaganda: *Uncle Sam-Distorted 
Through Red-Tinted Glasses J4-8 


Radar Defense: Surviving Push-Button 
War (Distant Early Warning) O11-15 
Radiation: Getting to the Root of Radia- 
tion J10-16; Challenge of the Atomic 

Age (chazt) Ap18-12 

Radio: see’ also Television. 
of Radio (Lee De Forest) Ap25-15; 
Talking Pictures (LecTour) Mr7-15; 
*TV-Alcoholic or Non-alcoholic? (ad- 
vertising) J10-6 

Railroads: Giant Rubber Container Holds 
Liquids O11-33; *U. S. Railroads .. . 
Merger Ahead? (charts) N22-14 
J24-18 

Russia: Afro-Asians 
Asks Nuclear Ban 
Ousted Apl8-23; *Censorship F7-8; 
*Cold War Comes to the Classroom 
D6-15; Dog in Sputnik II N15-14; Echo 
from Moscow Mr28-7; Economic Chal- 
lenge J24-16; Hard Look at Defenses 
J24-15; History’s Biggest Fraud-Hun- 
gary S13-20; H-Bomb at Bezymianny 
Ol11-16; Khrushchev Now upreme 
Ap11-14; Letters to Editor F28-5; J24-5; 
Apll-4; *Missile Race O4-10; Movie 
Man, Boris Morros, in Real Spy Plot 
S$13-21; New Red Satellite-Syria? S20- 
17; “No Revolts!” Warns Khrushchev 
Ap25-21; *Red-Tinted Look at World 
D13-20; Red Election Mr28-7; *Round- 
up of World Affairs in 1957 J10-8; 
Russian into Space J24-17; Soviet Citi- 
zens to See America’s Movies and Bas- 
ketball F14-35; Soviet Jet Flies to 
U.S.A. §20-19; *Soviet Union (map, 
chart) Ap18-8; Soviets Claim Rocket 
$20-18; Space Mission Accomplished 
N22-19; Sputnik-Artificial Satellite O18- 
14; N15-14; J24-17; *Summit Confer- 
ence Ap25-10; Summit Talks? F7-13; 
J17-16; Mr21-18; Mr28-7; Top Speed for 
Missiles (chart) N22-17; *Understand- 
ing Europe (chart) S27-16; *Under- 
standing Our Divided World S27-12: 
*U.N. Condemns Soviet S27-6: U.S.S.R 
Aim-More Scientists N22-17; *U. S. Dis- 
torted Through Red-Tinted Glasses 
J24-8: U. S. Leads in Pure Science Re- 
search J17-18; Vetoes Admission of 
South Korea to U.N. Security Council 
N1-16: Zhukov Gets the Boot N8-15; 
N15-15 

, Ss 

Safety: Anti-Crash Program F14-35:; 
Christmas Tree Hazards D13-20; Letters 
to the Editor Apll-4; *Putting the 
Brakes on Horsepower (chart) S13-8; 
Safest Car on Wheels? S27-7 

Schclastic Art Awards: Announcement 
N8-26; Winners My16-10 


Father of 


“See” Red J24-16; 
Apl11-5; Bulganin 





14-T 


Scholastic Writing Awards: Announce- 
ment 04-19; Entry Form N15-32; Rookie 
Pitcher (story) by John McClellen, 
Award winner 04-18; Awards winners: 
Essays—Formal—The Family, Founda- 
tion for Freedom (Frances Fullerton, 
second award) Myl6-13; Informal— 
Festival of the Cherry Blossom (Joanna 
Robertson, first award) My16-26; La 
Mort a Petit Feu (Maryse Tharreau, 
first award) Myl16-14; Sheep, Elephant, 
or Mouse? (Ellen McInnes, first award) 
My16-9; Expository Article—Church 
Music (David R. Ritter, first award) 
My16-9; Story—Reflections (Dorothy 
Epler, first award) Myl16-16; Short- 
Short Story—Story (Cary Reinstein 
first award) My16-15 

Schools: see also Education. *Cold War 
Comes to the Classroom (harnessing 
America’s brainpower) D6-16; Congress 
Weighs School Aid J24-15; Letters to 
Editor S20-5, 04-3, 011-5; Our Schools: 
Too Easy? Ap4-15; *School—Some of 
the Time or All the Time? (Pro and 
Con) My 9-8; Vacations—Humbug? S20-5 

Science: see also Artificial Satellites, 
Guided Missiles, Industry, IGY, Space. 
Chart on World Sources of Energy S27- 
35; Next Hundred Years D13-21; No- 
belium (New Element No. 102) S13-23; 
Professor Rat Teaches His College 
Class Ap4-18; ts Rock Scalped 
(Canada) Ap25-22; Roundup, 1957 J10- 
17; Science and the Cold ar D13-18; 
Science “Czar,” James Killian N22-18; 
U.S.S.R. Air-More Scientists N1-17; U.S. 
Ups Research Funds N15-15; Whales, 
Do They Talk Under Water? S13-23 

Seato: *Pacts Around the World S27-42; 
SEATO Looks Ahead Mr28-8 

Spain: TV Around the World 
04-9; *Understanding Europe 
$27-16 

Space Flight: see also Artificial Satellites, 
IGY, Rockets. Special issue Mr28. 
*ABC’s of Space (chart) Mr28-12; Air- 
man “Back” from Moon F28-17; *Con- 
| eee of Space Mr28-17; Dawn of the 
— Age Mr28-9; Exit, Buck Rogers? 
(female midget) O11-13; Looking Space- 
ward Ap18-21; *Man on the Moon N8-6; 
Mr28-17; *Man on the Wrong Planet 
Mr28-10; Opportunities in Space Age 
F21-5; *Pacemakers in Space Travel 
Mr28-10; *On to the Planets Mr28-24; 
Ringside in Space (record) S20-20; 
Round-up of orld Affairs in 1957 
J10-8; Soviets Claim Rocket S20-18; 
Space Mission Accomplished N22-19; 
Purvivel in Space (chart) Mr28-13; 
U. S. Aims at Moon Apll-14; U. S. 
Space Agency J24-18; Vital Factor 
(story by Nelson Bond) Mr7-21; *What 
About the Age of Space and Me? Mr28- 
22; *Who Owns Outer Space? 025-7 

Special Sections: Adventure in Turkey 
025-Insert; Dawn of yo Age Mr28- 
26; Highlights of 1957 F14-17; Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year O25-10; Mod- 
ern Army Green Ap18-17; Opportuni- 
ties for You in Age of Space F21- 
23; Our Nation’s Government Mrl4-9; 
There’s a Place For You in the Oil In- 
dustry O11-18; U. S. and World Affairs 
S27; Your Career F21-5 

Stories: see also Scholastic Awards. Big 
Moment (Charles Einstein) N8-18; 
Christmas Bogey (Pat Frank) D13-22; 
Code of the Underworld (Jim Kjel- 
gaard) N1-18; Dandawa’s Message 
(Larry Finn) J24-21; Date Catcher 
(Frederick Laing) J7-21; Death of An 
Eagle (Manuel Komroff) Mr21-20; 
Dreamer (Alfred Coppel) Mr28-30; End 
of the . (Georges Surdez) J10-19; 
Eyes of r. Lovides (John Godey) 
O18-18; Flashing Spikes (Frank 
O'Rourke) Ap25-23; Head Coach (Earl 
Sykes) N15-19; “I Like It Here” (Carl 
Zuckmayer) F28-20; Lead Her Like a 
Pigeon (Jessamyn West) D6-23; Love 
Is Kind of Fragile (Robert M. Ross) 
Ap18-26; Million Dollar Challenge! 
(Pat Frank) S13-25; My Brother’s Big 
Deal (Spain Sire) My2-22; Night School 
Tells Day School (Edgar Logan) F21-22; 
One Who Escaped (Ken W. Purdy) 
$20-30; Pilot’s Choice (Hunt Miller) 
Ap4-19; River Street War (K. C. Law- 
rence) N22-20; Rookie Pitcher (John 
McClellen)-Awards winner 04-18; Se- 


(chart) 
(chart) 


cret in Green (Mary Dirlam) F14-37; 
polling Bee (Laurene Chambers 
Chinn) Apll-18; “Take Over, Bos’n!” 
(Oscar Schisgall) F7-21; Torn Invita- 
tion (Norman Katkov) My9-22; Vital 
Factor (Nelson Bond) Mr7-21; Voice 
from the Curious Cube (Nelson Bond) 
011-35 

Sudan: Egypt in Rift Mr7-13; 
Polls (map) Mr21-8 

Syria: Egyptian Troops 025-8; New “Arab 
Republic” (map) F14-34; *New Nation in 
Middle East F28-9; New Red Satellite? 
(map) S20-17; *Round-up of World 
Affairs in 1957 J10-8; *Understanding 
Middle East (chart) S27-20; U.N. Airs 
Mid-East Crisis (map) NI1-14; U.N. 
Drops Syria Debate N15-16 


T 

Taxes: *America, Bursting at Seams? 
N8-11; Baltimore to Tax “Ads” D6-20; 
*Should We Set a Ceiling? Ap18-6 

Television and Radio: *Alcoholic or Non- 
alcoholic? (advertising) J10-6; *Bits 
from Backstage (Wuthering Heights) 
Ap25-27; Daze N22-19; Globe-Girdling 
Good Will Ambassador (charts) 04-7; 
Letters to the Editor N1-5; Lucille Ball 
and Desi Arnaz Buy RKO Radio Pic- 
tures Corp. J10-16; Nose for News 
Mr7-22; Number of TV Sets in U. S. 
Ap25-21; Plotters (script-writers) Ap4- 
21; Private Eye TV Mrl4-8; School 
Bells at 6:30 A.M. O11-16; Squint O11- 
16; Toll TV Gets Try Out S20-19; Trial 
Run for Toll TV? 04-15; Tune-In Time 
(news programs) F14-41 

Thailand: Coup 04-14; *Political Tables 
Turn (map) O11-8 

Trade: Extend Reciprocal Trade? Mr7-13; 
Import Curb Asked Ap25-19; Preview 
in Congress J17-12; *State of the Union- 
1958 (chart) F7-12; *World Trade 
(chart) S27-30 

Tunisia: *Blueprints for Tomorrow, To- 
day (charts) S20-12; Tempest Over 
Tunisia D6-19; Becomes Republic S13- 
22; Tunisia with the West Ap4-15; 
Tunisian Crisis Calms (map) F28-18; 
Town Bombed F21-40; *Understanding 
Africa (charts) S27-18 

Turkey: Crack Shot President Bayar 
N22-12; Farmer Turned Politician, 
Adnan Menderes N22-12; *Gatekeeper 
of Two Continents (map) N22-11; *Un- 
derstanding Europe (chart) S27-16; 
U.N. Airs Mid-East Crisis (map) N1-14; 
U.N. Drops Syria Debate N15-16 


U 

Underdeveloped Countries: *Mankind’s 
Fateful Race, People vs. Food (charts, 
map) S27-44; Underdeveloped World 
(chart) $27-40 

United Arab Republic: see Arab World. 

United Nations: Contribution Cutback? 
O18-17; Letters to the Editor D13-7; 
J24-5; Mr14-36; Apll-4; Understanding 
the United Nations (seal, chart and 
U. S. Constitution to U.N.) S27-25; 
*U.N.: Its Organization and Functions 
(chart) S27-27; U.N. Trouble-Shooter 
Di3-20; Who Owns Outer Space? 025-7 

eas Subcommittee: Talks S13- 


*Goes to 


Emergency Force (UNEF): Letters to the 
Editor J10-5; *Permanent Police for 
the UN Beat N15-6 

General Assembly: Condemns Soviet In- 
tervention in Hungary S13-20; Ends 
Syria Debate N15-16; Hammarskjold 
Re-elected O11-16; Irene Dunne, U. S. 
Delegate O18-16; Malaya Attends First 
Meeting O4-14; New President, Sir 
Leslie Munré 04-14; Opens Debate on 
Mid-East Crisis (map) N1-41; U.N. Bars 
Red China Entry 04-14; U.N. Condemns 
Soviet S27-6; U.N. Ends Busy Session 
J10-14 

International Atomic 
(IAEA): Taming the Atom 17 

International Children’s Emergency Fund 
a Danny Kaye, Clown Prince 

Security Council: Japan Elected O18-17; 
Russia Vetoes Admission of South 
Korea N1-16 

Trusteeship Council: Should the U.N. 
Make the Moon a UN Trusteeship? 
(pro and con) N8-6 

United States: Special Sections S27; Mr14. 

Air Force: Breaks World Speed Record 


ro, Agency 


J10-16; Jet Non Stop Record O11-33; 
*Opportunities for you in the Age of 
Space F21-23; Statue Honors Billy 
itchell J17-17; Simons Sets Balloon 

Record S20-20; U. S. Sets Altitude 
Records J10-17 

Army: see also Artificial Satellites, 
Rockets, Space Flight. Discharges 
Curbed Mr21-18; Colin Kelly Jr. Plans 
West Point Apll-16; Girard Found 
Guilty D6-20; Modern Army Green 
Ap18-17; New Detection Plane Ap25-21 

a ty *State of the Union-1958 (chart) 
7-1 

Cabinet: *President’s Team Mr14-18 

Census: Report on TV Sets Ap25-21 

Congress: *Bringing Congress Up to Date 
Mr14-24; Congressional Scoreboard S13- 
22; FBI Bill S20-17; Hot Potatoes from 
the Senator (Sen. Smith) F14-8; *How 
Congress Makes Our Laws (chart) 
Mr14-20; Ike Asks More Foreign Aid 
Mr7-12; 1958 Preview J17-12; Sen. 
Green’s Birthday J10-16; *State of the 
Union-1958 (chart) F7-12; “Third 
House” Mrl4-25; Weighs School Aid 
J24-15 

Congressional Investigations: *Operation 
“Big Sweep” in the House of Labor 
$20-14; Scoreboard S13-22; *Spring- 
board to Legislation J24-12 

Constitution: *Our Constitutional System 
(chart) Mrl4-10; *Supreme ourt, 
Watchdog of the Constitution S13-16 

Defense: Dept. Diet 04-16; Hard Look at 
Defenses J24-15; *Missile Race (chart) 
04-10; Preview in Congress J17-12; Re- 
organizing Pentagon _—* Spur 
Missile Drive N1-14; *State of the 
Union-1958 (chart) F7-12; 
Push-Button War O11-15 

Defense Dept. Armed Forces, Shield of 
Qur Republic (chart) Mrl14-29; U. S. 
Aims at Moon Apl1-i4 

Economy: ‘*Business Forecast (charts) 
Ap4-12; *Capitalism (chart) N15-12; 
Ups and Downs (graph, chart) J17-16; 
Governors Map Recession Action Ap4- 
15; Red Economic Challenge J24-16; 
*Round-up in 1957 J10-11; Sag Mr14-5; 
7 Points vs. Recession Mr21-17; *Taxes, 
Should We Set a Ceiling? Ap18-6 

Executive: *Changing Presidency, World’s 
Toughest Job (chart) Mri4-11; End to 
Disability Puzzle? Mr21-17; Cabinet 
Mr14-18; General Staff Mr14-17; *Presi- 
dency, Man-Killing Burden? J24-6; 
*State of the Union-1958 (chart) F7-12: 
Three Vice-Presidents F21-14; Troops 
Used in Dispute in Arkansas O11-14: 
Vice-Presidency Mrl14-16 

Foreign Aid: Congressional Scoreboard 
$13-22; *From U.N. or U.S.? 04-4 

History: Did the Irish Discover America? 
D13-12; Flushing’s Fight for Freedom 
to Worship D13-15; It Was Dolley Madi- 
son Ap25-21; Lafayette, S13-11; Richard 
Welch Finds George Washington Letter 
Ap25-20; Where Did Columbus First 
Set Foot in New World? Mr21-19 

Post Office: Licking the Problem F28-19: 
Postmaster Bites Dogs F7-14 

State Department: *Ambassador, By Pro- 
fession or Patronage? O18-6; Fewer 
Ink-Stained Fingers N1-16; *Foreign 
Policy (charts) S27-9; Red Economic 
Challenge J24-16 

Supreme Court: Army Discharges Curbed 
Mr21-18; Benny’s Autolight Dimmed 
Ap4-16; *Equal Justice Under Law 
(charts) Mr14-26; How the Court Has 
Developed Mr14-28; How the Supreme 
Court Works S13-18; *Watchdog of the 
Constitution S13-16 


V-w 

Venezuela: Aids Neighbors N22-19; Jimi- 
nez wins J10-16; Topples a Dictator 
(map) F14-9 

Weather: *Made to Order? F7-10; Prob- 
ing the Poles (map) 025-14; Sounding 
the Oceans 025-17; Sun Tyrant and 
oe 025-12; *Whither Weather? 


Surviving 


West Indies Federation: Birth of a Na- 
tion J24-17; Understanding Our Divided 
World S27-12 

Wiretapping: *Does It Short-Circuit Our 
Freedom? F7-6 

Yugoslavia: Djilas Banned O11-15; Diilas 
Gets 7 Years O18-17; Letters to the 
Editor J24-5; *Understanding Europe 
(chart) S27-16 





ScholasticTeacher Index 
Sept. 13, 1957—May 16, 1958 


Note: Letters indicate month (S-Sept., 
O-Oct., N-Nov., D-Dec., J-Jan., F-Feb., Mr- 
Mar., Ap-Apr., My-May). The first figure in- 
dicates the date of issue. The number after 
the dash refers to the page number. Ex- 
ample: S20-8T means Sept. 20, page 8T of 
Teacher Edition. Because of space limita- 
tions, only a portion of the many outstand- 
ing articles could be indexed. 


A-B-C 

Alabama: Integration Report N1-1T; State 
Department of Education (Austin R. 
Meadows) F21-14T 

Allen, Jack; NCSS President, 1958 D13-1T 

American Association of School Adminis- 
trators (AASA): Mrl4-11, Mrzs-1'l 

Arizona: State Dept. of Public Instruction 
(M. L. Brooks) F28-6T; School Gains 
Mr7-4T ‘ 

Arkansas: Integration N1-1T; School Gains 
Mr7-4T; Works on Curriculum Improve- 
ment (Arch W. Ford) Mr7-25T 

American Federation of Teachers (AFT): 
Marks Gains S20-4T; 011-8T 

Association tor Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development (ASCD): Critics 
Blasted at ASCD Meeting Mr21-1T 

Audio Visual Aids: Films and Filmstrips 
S20-10T; IGY on Screen and Film (Vera 
Falconer) 025-9T; Merger Promises In- 
tegrated A-V Program (Vera Falconer) 
S20-12T; What to Ask When A-V Sales- 
man Calls (Stanley Solomon) 04-61 

Books: Roundup of Good Reading (Hardy 
Finch) O11-10T 

British Columbia: Fiords of British Co- 
lumbia (Mary MacLennan) Ap18-7T 

California: Looks to Future (Roy E. Simp- 
son) Mrl4-12T; Salaries Tops F21-1T 

Canada: Confers on Education Mr14-4T; 
Travel Issue Ap18 

Capitalism: Teaching Capitalism O25-1T 

China, Red: Chinese Characters Simpli- 
fied, Chinese Brush Remains S20-6T; 70 
Million Students Enrolled 04-4T 

Colorado: Marks School Gains Mr7-4T 

Conant, James B.: Challenging Pupils 
F28-2T; High School Report Mr7-1T 

Connecticut: Curriculum Development in 
Conn. (William J, Sanders) Mr21-11T 

Corning, Hobart M.: Retiring from School 
System S20-6T; F28-2T 

Cummings, Hildegard: Wonderful Town 
(Travel Awards) My9-11T 


D-E-F 

Delaware: Integration Report N1-4T, 
School Gains Mr7-4T, Delaware’s Size 
Keeps Schools Tightly Knit (George R. 
Miller, Jr.) Mr28-10T 

Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals: Parents’ Role 025-4T; Conven- 
tion Ap18-1T 

District of Columbia: Integration N1-4T 

Drama: Producing Shakespeare in School 
(James Kapteyn) N22-11T 

Education: see also Specific Subjects. 
American Education Week O18-1T, N8- 
1T; ‘Beep’ Translated (America’s Educa- 
tion Lags) N1-1T; Best Schools N8-1T; 
Critics Blasted at ASCD Meeting Mr1l4- 
1T; Educational Blueprint F7-1T: Edvca- 
tion for Living in 1975-2025 O11-8T: Edu- 
cational Money-Makers (John Schrodt, 
Jr.) F14-18T; ETV Expanding O18-1T; 
Lockstep Broken? D6-1T; New Ph.D. 
Deal J10-6T 

English: Basic English F14-1T; More Eng- 
lish 025-1T; Teacher’s Lot 011-4T 

Enrollment: Higher Education-1970 S20- 
1T; School Open for 43,000,000 S20-1T 

Ethics: Teachers’ 025-3T 

European Education: U.S. vs. 
Ap18-4T 

Federal Aid to Education: Battle Joined 
F14-1T; Increase in Federal Assistance 
Ap18-17T; NEA Launches Federal Aid 
Drive S13-6T; New Year Resolution 
J24-1T; No Aid in '58 N15-1T 

Films and Filmstrips: Films for Elemen- 
tary Language Arts J10-13T; National 


Europe 


Filmstrip Awards Ap4-6T; National 
Film Awards Ap25-4T; Social Studies, 
English, Science O18-14T, F14-20T 
Florida: Fast-Growing Florida Meets Its 
Educational Responsibilities (Thomas 
D. Bailey) Apl8-21T; Integration Re- 
port N1-4T; School Gains Mr7-4T 
Foreign Students: H.S. Burgesses Meet 
(N.Y. Herald Tribune Forum) F28-1T 
Frank, Ruth E.: IGY in the Junior High 
School (with graph) O25-8T 
Fulbright Grant: Teach Abroad? 
Fuiler, Edgar: F14-6T 
Fund for the Advancement of Education 
(16-Year-Old Scholars) O011-8T; (Grant 
to Nat'l. School Boards Assn.) O18-4T 


G-H-I-J 

Georgia: Integration Report N1-4T; 
Schools Have Program of Progress (Dr. 
Claude Purcell) Ap4-17T 

Germany: Education Ap4-2T 

Grading: My Students Grade Themselves 
(Stanley Solomon) D6-9T 

Guidance: Accent on J24-1T; Operation 
Guidance, Rochester, N. Y. (Carl Lang) 
F21-5T; Pupils and Dollars O11-1T 

Harris, Brice: NCTE Pres. D13-1T 

Harvey, Curn C.: Through the Magic 
Door (Pen Pals) S20-9T 

Herzberg, Max J.: Dies F14-27; Received 
Wilbur W. Hatfield Award D13-13T 

Higher Education: Chauncey Predicts 
Million Candidates for 1962 Tests N15- 
1T; College Admission N15-1T; College 
Boards N15-1T; College Tuitions Due 
to Increase F7-6T; invasion Plans 
Mr28-1T; Higher Education—1970 S20- 
1T; More College Students Marrying 
F7-6T; President's Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond High School S20-1T; Rip- 
ples Till 1960 Mr21-1T 

Homework: How much and what kind? 
N15-1T Hoyt, Cress O.: Des Moines, 
ae School Superintendent Dies S20- 
+ 


04-1T 


Hunt, Herold C.: Wins American Educa- 
tion Award for 1958 Mr28-1T 

Idaho: Marks School Gains Mr7-6T 

Illinois: Integration Report N1-6T; Marks 
School Gains Mr7-6T Teaming Up for 
Better Schools MY2-5T 

Indiana: Parade of the States (Wilbur 
Young) My16-5T 

Integration: Kasper Guilty S20-4T; NEA 
Launches Federal Aid Drive S13-6T; 
Public Schools of Prince Edward 
County, Virginia, May Close Ap18-5T; 
Report N1-1T 

International Geophysical Year (IGY): 
Bibliography O18-8T; Special Issue 025 

Journalism: Background for News N8-1T; 
Hosts Teen Press (Ford Motor Co.) 
N15-4T 

Junior High Schools: On Wane? O11-1T 

Juvenile Delinquency: Crackdown Schools 
F21-1T, Mr28-2T; Delinquency: 1957 
(round-up) O4-1T; In Line of Duty 
(Leonard Buder) F14-4T; Oust Delin- 
quents F28-1T; Rising Tide of Delin- 
quency O18-4T; School Crime Probed 
(lye case) D6-4T; Teachers Should Be 
Rotated! (David E. Weingast) Ap18-13T 


K-L-M 
Kentucky: Integration Report N1-4T 
Lewis, Philip C.: We Call to Mind (Better 
Schools DocuDrama) N8-4T 
Louisiana: Electronic School 04-1T; Inte- 
gration Report N1-4T 
Maine: School Gains Mr7-6T 
Maryland: Integration Report N1-4T 
School Gains Mr7-6T 
Mathematics: Modern Math Ap4-4T 
Meek, Dudley: Dies Mr28-3T 
Meister, Morris, Ph.D.: Challenge of IGY 
to Our Schools 025-5T 
Minnesota: School Gains Mr7-6T 
Mississippi: Integration Report N1-4T 
Missouri: Integration Report N1-4T 
Montana: School Gains Mr7-6T 


N-O-P 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals (NASSP): Mri4-2T 
National Council for Geographic Educa- 
tion: Meet in St. Louis J10-1T 
Natienal Council for the Social Studies 
(NCSS): Convention N22-2T, S27-1T, 
D13-1T; Sputnik and You 025-i1T 
National Council of Teachers of English 


15-T 


(NCTE): 
D13-1T 
National Education Association (NEA): 
California Tops (in Salaries) F21-1T; 
Homework N15-1T; Federal Aid Drive 

$13-6T; Middle-Roaders Mr21-4T 
National Merit Scholarships: Tests for 
Juniors F28-1T 
National Science Teachers Association: 
Science for All Ap18-4T 
North Carolina: Integration Report N1-4T 
Ohio: Integration Report N1-6T; Pretty 
Teachers N8-1T 
Oklahoma: Integration Report N1-4T 
Pennsylvania: Philadelphia Integration 
N1-6T; School Gains Mr7-6T 


Convention N22-4T, S27-1T, 


R-S-T 

Religion: New Jersey Children Can't Say 
Grace S20-4T; Thou Shalt Not S20-2T 

Rural Schools: Districts Merging N8-2T 

Russia: ‘Beep’ “Translated: N1-1T; Iron 
Curtain Pierced Mrl4-5T; Red-ucation 
Sifted N22-2T; Red Writers Revolt O18- 
2T; Soviet Encyclopedia Published Mr- 
21-4T; To Swap Professors F7-4T; 
Truce on Texts? F7-1T 

School Finance: Economy Wave O04-1T 

School Laws: New S27-4T 

Schools: Best Schools N8-1T; Better 
Schools? J10-6T; Bus Bill S20-4T; High 
School Graduation Requirements O11- 
8T; J.H.S. on Wane? O11-1T; Schools 
and Defense N22-1T; Space Age Schools 
F21-1T; Survey on 12-Month School 
Year 04-4T; Top School Leaders N22- 
1T; Voters and Bonds (school bond 
issue) 025-3T 

Science: see also IGY. Accent on Science 
D6-1T; Backs Science Bill Mr14-4T; 
Converted Science Teacher O11-8T; 
Curriculum Changes Api8-1T; Educa- 
tion for Survival J24-3T; Educators 
React to Eisenhower's Science Report 
D6-4T; Help Wanted in Science Educa- 
tion Mr28-7T; How Much Science? F7- 
4T; Science for All Ap18-4T; Space Age 
Schools F21-1T; Wanted: Ph.D’s J24-2T 

Secondary Education: Challenging Pupils 
F28-2T; Conant High School Report 
Mr7-1T; Higher Education, 1970 520- 
1T; High School Requirements O11-8T; 
High School Under Lens N15-1T 

South Carolina: ere Report N1-4T 

Spalding, Howard .. Harnessing Our 
Brainpower J24-9T 

Studebaker, John W.: Education for Sur- 
vival J24-3T; What We Should Teach 
About Personal Liberty and Free En- 
terprise J24-Part II 

Summer Schools: Study Tours Roundup 
(Betty Connolly) F14-13T 

Taxes: Tax Victory! Ap18-1T 

Teacher Fducation: ISO Poll “Would You 
Want Your Daughter to Go into Teach- 
ing?” O11-8T 

Teachers’ Salaries: California Tops F21- 
1T; Classroom Teachers (chart) F21-2T; 
Georgia Leaders 2 <p») Hard for 
Salary Hike F7-4T; Pay Lagging Be- 
hind Cost-of-Living (Mary Herrick) 
N7-6T; Union Pay Fight J24-4T 

Television: Listenables and Lookables: see 
weekly issues. Assignment: Hagerstown 
TV (Howard J. Langer) O18-9T; B.A. by 
S20-2T; Elementary School TV O18- 
12T; ETV meme. 018-1T; From 
Book to TV (John Crosby) O18-10T; 
Look Here, Bob Graff! (interview by 
Patrick Hazard) O18-10T; N. Y. Board 
of Regents Recommends Channel 9 for 
Educational Programs Mr28-2T; Read- 
ing by TV N1-8T:; Seven Lively Arts 
O18-6T; TV: Public Service? Ap4-1T 

Tennessee: Integration Report N1-4T 

Texas: Integration Report N1-4T; School 
Gains Mr7-6T 

Textbooks: see also Books. How Schools 
Can Best Select Textbooks F7-10-25T 


U-V-W 
Utah: School Gains Mr7-6T 
Virginia: Integration Report N1-4T 
Vocational Schools: Work-Study Project 
Ap4-1T 
West Virginia: Integration Report N1-4T; 
School Gains Mr7-6T; School Study 
Ap4-1T 
Where to Find It: Special Section S27 
Wisconsin: School Gains Mr7-6T 
Wyoming: School Gains Mr7-6T 





All times shown are current Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sun., May 18, 1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch 
Mr. Wizard: Mr. Wizard and Eddie ex- 
plore the wonders of modern glass—and 
make some of their own. May 25: 
“Flowers.” June 1: “Bicycle.” 

3:00 p.m. (ABC-TV, except WABC- 
TV) Johns Hopkins File 7: “The In- 
credible Tool,” an electronic computing 
machine which can be made to “learn,” 
compose music, and play games. Dr. 
Robert P. Rich, supervisor of the com- 
puting center of the applied physics 
laboratory of Johns Hopkins Univ., will 
take viewers on a tour of the center, 
showing how these giant tools solve 
problems and can be made to issue 
their own instructions. Special high- 
light: Music actually composed by the 
ILLIAC electronic brain at the Univ. of 
Illinois. 

Mon., May 19, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bold 
Journey: With four fishhooks, a life 
raft, parachute, and a knife, two men 
survive 42 days in the barren Salmon 
River country of northern Idaho. Odd 
Bjerke, of Grangeville, Ida., will nar- 
rate this film of his adventurous voy- 
age to prove that two men can live off 
the land armed with only the most 
primitive instruments 

6:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV) Decision for 
Research: “Origins of Life,” studies of 
the life process. May 26: “Currents of 
Destruction,” about investigation of the 
mystery of congenital heart disease. 
June 2: “A Problem in Diagnosis,” 
about the amazing story of the devel- 
opment of techniques to examine the 
living heart without surgery, now and 
for the future. June 9: “Background for 
Surgery,” the miracle of open-heart sur- 
gery. June 16: “Pathways to the Fu- 
ture,” a summary of the kinds of 
scientists needed to solve today’s med- 
ical problems. A doctor’s vital depend- 
ence upon basic research. 

Wed., May 28, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) High 
Adventure with Lowell Thomas: See 
“Teleguide” on page 9-T 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Thurs., May 15, 7:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) To- 
day: A visit to Roanoke, Virginia. May 
19-20: Miami, for the Governors Con- 
ference 

Fri., May 16, 10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Holi- 
day Handbook: “Wings to Austria.” The 
Salzburg Festival, winter sports in the 
Austrian Alps, and landmarks of Vienna. 

Sun., May 18, 2:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Com- 
ment: NBC News correspondents and 
other outstanding newsmen examine 
and discuss the major issues in the news. 

4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Israel: The Next 
10 Years: Chet Huntley’s 90-minute pro- 
gram in celebration of the young coun- 
try’s tenth birthday. Read David 
Ben-Gurion’s “Israel’s First Decade— 
and the Future,” in the New York 
Times Magazine (April 20, 1958). High- 
lights: Interviews with Maj. Gen. 
Chaim Laskov, youthful Israeli chief of 
staff, about Israel’s army; and with Dr. 
David Ernst Bergmann, head of the 
country’s Atomic Energy Commission. 

5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Great Chal- 


lenge: “Foreign Relations.” “What is 
needed for an effective United States 
foreign policy today?” May 25: “What 
beliefs sustain the Western World?” 
Discussed by Columbia philosophy pro- 
fessor Charles Frankel, Protestant the- 
ologian Reinhold Niebuhr, and histor- 
ian Arnold Toynbee. 

6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) See It Now: 
“Watch on the Ruhr,” Germany’s in- 
dustrial revival. 

10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Survival and 
Freedom: Mike Wallace’s series of in- 
terviews for the Fund for the Republic 


Chet Huntley narrates Israel: Next Ten 
Years Sun., May 18, 4 p.m. (NBC-TV). 


Mon., May 18, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cam- 
paign Roundup: Running analysis of 
the developing 1958 congressional and 
gubernatorial election campaigns with 
reports from six ABC-TV commenta- 
tors in the field, through June 9. 

Sun., May 25, 1:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Catholic Hour: The centennial of the 
founding of the Paulist Order by Fa- 
ther Isaac Hecker in 1858 will be cele- 
brated in “The Yankee Paul.” The play 
portrays Father Hecker’s dramatic life, 
his dreams of making Catholicism bet- 
ter known among Americans and 
Americans better understood at the Vat- 
ican, and the establishment of an 
American apostolic order. 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Thurs., May 15, 9:00 p.m. (NBC) Night- 
line: Mort Sahl, one of the wittiest of 
contemporary American satirists, ap- 
pears on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
Listen to his new Verve recording, “The 
Future Lies Ahead,” for a sample of 
his irreverent and hilarious humor. 

Fri., May 16, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Stars of 
Jazz: This program is a real sleeper. 
Literate commentary, creative camera- 
work, and top-flight jazz stars. 


Sun., May 18, 10:30 am. (ABC) Negro 


Thurs., 


Fri., May 16, 9:00 p.m. 


College Choirs: Knoxville College, 
Tenn. May 25: Livingstone College, Sal- 
isbury, N.C. 

11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three 
“The Antagonists,” a two-part drama 
about U.S. Grant and R.E. Lee. Planned: 
programs on the waltz and on Jelly 
Roll Morton. 

4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wide, Wide 
World: “American Humor.” The role of 
humor in American life; how comedy 
reflects everyday life, times, and geo- 
graphical region. An analysis of what 
makes people laugh in the theatre, the 
written word, and cartoons. Harold 
Holbrook, the leading impersonator of 
Mark Twain. Old comedy films, includ- 
ing Ben Turpin, Harold Lloyd, Laurel 
and Hardy, Charlie Chaplin, and Mack 
Sennett. The Circus Saints and Sinners 
Club, a group of New York City busi- 
ness professional people dedicated to 
monthly luncheons and practical jokes 
aimed at a singular prominent figure 
The Toby and Sue travelling tent show 
Appearing: Peter Ustinov, Mort Sahl, 
Al Capp, Harry Hirschfield, Smith and 
Dale, Bob Hope, and Steve Allen. June 
8: The Western: A study of a popular 
American genre. 

8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Steve Allen 
Show: Van Cliburn, young American 
pianist who won an international com- 
petition in Moscow, is Steve’s special 
guest. 

Wed., May 28, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Subject is Jazz: Willis Conover, Voice 
of America disc jockey and well-known 
jazz authority, explains why millions 
abroad respond to jazz with enthusiasm 
in “International Significance.” June 11 
“Jazz and lassical Music,” with 
Aaron Copland discussing the close re- 
lationship between the two forms of 
music and their possible future com- 
bination 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Wed., May 14, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Dis- 
neyland: “Magic Highway, U.S.A.,” a 
history of American roads from their 
crudest beginnings, an analysis of their 
current chaotic state and a breathtak- 
ing view of its future. Highlights: 
Scenes of the earliest cars in action; 
inauguration in 1913 of the unpaved 
Lincoln Highway, the first transconti- 
nental route, by a cavalcade of “tin 
lizzies”; and the first miles of paved 
roads in the US. 


DRAMA 


Wed., May 14, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft 
Theatre: Part I of Robert Penn Warren's 
“All the King’s Men,” a novel about 
an idealistic country lawyer corrupted 
by his own rise to power. (Presumably 
based on the career of Huey Long.) 
There are many significant changes 
from the novel, but the TV play pro- 
vides a good vantage point for reading 
the original. Part II next week. 

May 15, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) 

Playhouse 90: Barry Sullivan stars in 

“Nightmare at Ground Zero,” the har- 

rowing story of five men trapped by 

atomic fallout. He portrays Daniel 

Joyce, trigger-man on America’s first 

hydrogen bomb explosion at Eniwetok 

atoll in 1954. In the story, several mis- 
calculations by scientists at Bikini jeop- 
ardize the lives of a five-man advance 
party in a bunker only 20 miles from 


the bomb. 

(ABC-TV) The 
Frank Sinatra Show: Wally Cox stars 
as Father Joe Dvorak in “The Green 
Grass of St. Theresa,” a story of a priest 
who returns to his boyhood parish to 
restore the old and neglected church to 
its original beauty. 


Mon., May 19, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio 


One: Ben Starr’s “A Funny-Looking 
Kid,” about the excitement that ensues 
when a father tries to get his shy teen- 
age son to become more popular among 
his classmates. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





